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ROM the miniature Icarette 
to the more pretentious Ica 
Reflex, each Ica Camera is the 
most capable picture-making in- 
strument of its type. 

Made to make better pictures, 
every model has been carefully 
designed, substantially construct- 
ed, accurately adjusted, and em- 
bodies the many exclusive Ica 


features that appeal to true lovers - 


of photography. Whatever your 
photographic ideals may be, there 
is an Ica Camera that will help 
you to make better pictures. 


Write for the Ica catalogue; it 
may help solve your camera problems. 


Harold M. Bennett, vu. s. Agent 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Bulletin No. 137 and 
use it as Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
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present time. In many cases the return on 
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ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
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A Pilgrimage to Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 
Part Two 


HERBERT B. TURNER and RALPH OSBORNE 


(HE town of Tuftonboro, which ad- 
w4| joins Wolfeboro to the north, de- 
tives its name from Colonel John 
=A) Tufton Mason, an English officer of 
marines in the English navy, who 
was in command of the land-forces which cap- 
tured Senegal from the French. He was tenant 
intail of Captain John Mason of Portsmouth, 
England, patentee and founder of New Hamp- 
shire in America. As such tenant intail, he 
docked the entail and sold all unoccupied 
lands in the grant to a body of Portsmouth 
gentlemen, known as the Masonian Proprietors. 
It is said that they were so well pleased with the 
transaction, that they reconveyed the town of 
Tuftonboro to him, the consideration being a 
bow] of punch. 

On the very edge of this township lies Mirror 
Lake, across which is a fine view of the moun- 
tains of the Ossipee Range. Here we made a 
picture; but the dullness of the sky and the 
flatness of the light prevented us from doing 
what we knew was photographically possible in 
this enchanting spot. 

The main object of this morning's ride was to 
visit a club in the process of construction, locally 
called “The Millionaire’s Club” situated on the 
heights ahove Melvin Village. A vast shelving- 


. piece of ground has been cleared and a beautiful 


main club-building erected which has a gorgeous 
view of the lake with its many islands and 
mountains beyond. Grouped about the main 
building are ten or a dozen attractive, white, two- 
storied bungalows. awaiting occupancy by the 
club-members and their families. There are 
tennis courts, and even a golf-course is in this 
elevated play-ground of the ultra prosperous. 
It is said that one must pay $5,000 to join and 
$1,200 a season for the privilege to live there. 
We were allowed to drive about the grounds; 


but to photograph the place,-or from it, was 
forbidden. 

The sun, had we been able to see it, was get- 
ting on towards the meridian and we were 
obliged to turn towards home. On the way, 
as we stopped to make a “long shot”’ of the lake 
through an attractive vista, we came upon a 
surveying-party who told us they were survey- 
ing for a new state-road which is to encircle the 
lake. This was mighty good news to us; but 
we wished that it had been completed before 
we arrived in this country, for really the present 
roads are wretched. 

The afternoon brought with it rain in such 
quantities as to prevent us from venturing out 
of the house. The ubiquitous movies, however, 
offered an excellent evening’s entertainment. 
The feature film was Tourneur’s production of 
“The Last of the Mohicans.” This is really a 
remarkable film, and the stage-directing and 
photography are far above the average. It is 
such films as this that can well give inspiration 
to the pictorial photographer and show him the 
great possibilities encompassed by the camera. 

The second morning of our visit dawned clear 
and cool. Mr. Beardsley proposed that we 
spend most of the day on the lake; so directly 
after breakfast the four of us set off for the little 
inner harbor in the very center of Wolfeboro, 
which is some five minutes’ stroll from the house. 
There was Captain Beardsley, the father of our 
host, who has served years in the United States 
Navy, and was engaged in hydrographic work 
in West Indian waters and who has been 4 great 
traveler—passing around the globe more times 
than he has fingers. There was Mr. Beardsley, 
our publisher, dressed to run the good ship, 
“Photoera”—a motor-boat with a powerful 
engine. The Captain, of course, was to com- 
mand the helm and issue orders as is fitting in 
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such a case, while the proprietor of the magazine 
was to act as engineer, stoker, oiling-devil and 
all that. He was a disreputable looking person, 
clad in oil-stained khaki, and we expected the 
small children by the roadside to flee in terror 
at his approach. There was Osborne, formerly 
of the Grand Opera, who has sung by special 
command to crowned heads at royal palaces. 
Well, Osborne looked all right, a jaunty, well- 
set-up fellow; and there was Turner, short and 
thick-set, who loves to wander over this beautiful 
earth of ours. Turner and Osborne were laden 
with cameras, of course, and full of arguments 


about the art of photography at large—always 


are, you know. 

Reaching the boat, we were quickly off, pass- 
ing under a low bridge, and soon found ourselves 
‘on Lake Winnepesaukee. 

Statistics are a boresome thing; nevertheless, 
we acquired a few. Lake Winnepesaukee is the 
largest lake in the State of New Hampshire, 
being twenty one miles long and twelve wide. 
It contains an area of seventy one square miles 
of water and is dotted with two hundred and 
seventy four islands, some of which are quite 
large. The distance around the lake is one 
hundred and eighty two miles. Over two 
hundred thousand people visit it yearly. Mr. 
Beardsley says that the map of the lake makes 
him think of an octopus. He is not far wrong, 


TURNER AND OSBORNE 


for it has many arms that feel out into the dis- 
trict it occupies. . 

While Mr. Beardsley and his father were 
running the craft, and constantly consulting 
their watches to see if they made the different 
buoys on the proper second, we the camerists 
drank in greedily the beautiful scenery. 

The district about us was of a green not seen 
about a city—we should have said a symphony 
of green; for along the shore rich, dark fir-trees 
were in contrast to patches of birch, maple 
and elm, the white bark of the birch standing 
out effectively. We passed point after point, 
often decorated with weirdly shaped fir-trees, 
Japanese in effect. Pleasing and inviting bays 
stretched away to districts of highlands that 
were robed for summer in charming masses of 
vegetation. All about us rose an amphitheater 
of hills and, beyond them, mountains. Away 
to the northward rose the White Mountains 
with Mt. Washington as their highest point. 
At the right, and nearer, the pyramidal Mt. 
Kearsarge lifted its head, and, towards the left, 
Mt. Chocorua, followed by Passaconaway, Sand- 
wich Dome, Tripyramid and Osceola. The shore, 
for miles, was lined with summer-residences, some 
built of wood and others of cement. Fortunate 
are the owners of these estates in the selection 
of location, for as Edward Everett has written, 
““My eye has yet to rest on a lovelier scene.” 
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VISTA IN TUFTONBORO 
ACROSS LAKE WENTWORTH 
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LIBBY MUSEUM, WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


The roofs of these summer-retreats, red or 
green in tone, broke the shore-line with notes of 
accent. Often we came upon an expanse of 
carpet-like lawn that enticed the eye. The 
water was all but rippleless, and we could look 
far down through its crystal-like clearness, some- 
times to the very lake-bottom. We sped past 
islands, some deserted by man, but usually con- 
taining a cluster of summer-homes. One island 
was covered with trees in such a manner that it 

- suggested an atoll, and we called it our South Sea 
Island. A gem it was, as it rose out of the lake 
silhouetted against the light, reflecting itself in 
the placid water. 

We thus sailed along mile after mile until, at 
length, a beautiful bay opened up before us, 
known as Winter Harbor, into which we glided, 
and continued, past green banks. until we saw 
at its farther reaches a stately building of classic 
design, creamy cement in composition with a 
roof of red tile, set off against a forest of green. 
It is known as the Libby Museum, a herbarium 
of New Hampshire’s plant-life, the loving gift 
of Dr. Libby, of Lynn, to this beautiful region. 
We stopped the boat to make a record of it; but 
such a record under a noonday-sun can give no 
idea of its charm in such a setting. Retracing 
our route, on reaching the main lake again, we 
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landed on a particularly attractive point of 
land, sprinkled with cottages, where we looked 
for pictures of the lake and mountains beyond, 
while the song-birds in the trees above made 
music for us. 

Again we started and landed at another 
point which contained one of the many camp- 
establishments. for boys or girls that are so nu- 
merous and popular in this region. Here our 
cameras were again used. Once more embark- 
ing, we steered homeward and on arriving set to 
with a will to the excellent dinner that was 
awaiting us; for after a morning in the clear, 
fresh, wine-like air we acquired tremendous 
appetites. 

The next time, we steered in another direction, 
landed occasionally on islands or mainland, 
making pictures here and there, always knowing 
that it was quite beyond our power to depict 
for others the beauty of it all. Thus the day 
passed—a perfect day of sunshine and happiness 
amid scenery that caused the soul to expand, a 
day that will always stand out distinctively in 
our memories. ; 

The next day we were again blessed with fair 
weather, much milder than the day before. As 
Mr. Beardsley was held at his office with maga- 
zine-matters, we decided to take the automobile 
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and follow the road along the lake southward 
as far as Alton Bay, then swing inland to Alton, 
thence home—a run of some twenty-five miles. 
An early start was made with Captain Beardsley 
as pilot. Down the kindly, elm-shaded Main 
Street of Wolfeboro we rolled, past homey, 
comfortable, white houses set in their green 
“‘vards” until we passed out of the town into a 
green, rolling country, to come soon to South 
Wolfeboro, a pretty little hamlet where we 
turned off towards the lake-shore. Between 
South Wolfeboro and Alton Bay there are eleven 


in contour, enchanting in its abundance of 
foliage. We stopped to make a picture of one 
of those old-fashioned drinking-fords for beasts, 
so typical through these states, but now rarely 
used, where one drives down a side way from 
the road into a brook, that the horse may slake 
its thirst, and through the brook up again to 
the road. A collection of old farm-buildings 
next received our attention, with a rather inter- 
esting family burial-ground close by, that sug- 
gested in its peculiar construction some of those 
prehistoric remains one comes upon in Brittany 


FAMILY BURYING-GROUND 


hills, that seemed mountain-sides to us, so steep 
and long they were, and from the top of many 
of them we beheld superb panoramas of the lake, 
its islands and the mountains beyond. 

Onward we went, passing now and then a 
farm-house with occasionally one of the for- 
lorn, plaintive private grave-yards with time- 
worn head-stones commemorative of some loved 
one who had passed into the Great Mystery. 
At length, we coasted down into Alton Bay, a 


‘ small collection of very modest houses, and a 


pier stretching into an arm of the lake, to which 
was moored a large lake-steamer. 

At Alton Bay, we came upon a state highway 
which soon brought us to Alton, a fair-sized 
town, by no means so large as Wolfeboro, or so 
attractive, but still with a charm of its own. 
Turning north, we followed the inland-road back 
towards home. A steep hill greeted us almost 
at once, only to be succeeded by a series of them. 
The country on each side was very beautiful— 
pure, undiluted New England country. graceful 
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and elsewhere, that cause the traveler to marvel 
as to who built them, and just why. 

A mile or more beyond, Osborne saw a primi- 
tive farm-house set pleasingly on a knoll, with 
some woodlands back of it. It seemed to offer 
possibilities, so leaving the Captain placidly 
content over a cigar, we alighted to see what 
could be done from a pictorial standpoint with 
the scene. We inspected it from different angles 
but the lighting was too poor to make a picture. 
We were about to join the Captain and con- 
tinue our journey when the owner of the house 
appeared and asked if we “chaps took pictures.” 

Ye humbly confessed. He then stated we were 
just the “chaps” he was looking for, as his bees 
were swarming. We brightened up and told 
him to lead the way. Up the short hill we strode, 
opening up our cameras as we went. He led us 
to the back of the house and there, sure enough, 
was the swarm, hanging to the end of a hive, 
like an elongated pumpkin made of _ bees. 
We, nothing daunted, moved on nearer but 
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noticed that our host hung back. He remarked, 
sotto voce, that “they were a little cross.” We 
stopped; so did he. Bees were darting about us 


from every direction. We asked meekly if he. 


thought they would attack us, He said they 
had stung his “Missus” pretty badly. We 
looked at him long and anxiously, we looked at 
the swarm and the flying, buzzing scouts, we 
looked at the house and saw an old lady peering 
out of the window with her head swathed in 
bandages, we looked again at the swarm, we 
looked at each other searchingly and then—we 
cautiously tiptoed away. 

Later, we came upon a delightful scene—a bit 
of road falling into a valley, some picturesque 
trees, a fine, old farm-house, with a distant view 
of mountains and lake. We stopped, and once 
more got out to investigate. As we were focusing 
up the scene upon the groundglass, a farm-team 
towing a harrow came along and, as it reached a 
favorable position, we captured the picture. The 
team turned into the driveway of the house and 
came to a stop at the back-door, and presently 
the kindly farmer came down to meet us saying, 
as he joined us, “My wife says she wants you 
to get all there is round here and she wants you 
to come up and take the view from our chamber- 
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window which is the best view.” Would a city- 
dweller have been so thoughtful? We leave it 
to the reader. We thanked him, saying that it 
was his house and its setting that pleased us; 
that we had made several pictures of the lake, and 
that vast views such as his house commanded were 
quite difficult to make and have them convey 
any adequate idea of the grandeur of such a 
scene. Soon afterward, we reached South Wolfe- 
boro and, in a few minutes more, we were seated 
about the genial dinner-table. 

The afternoon was spent in investigating Lake 
Wentworth—which lies not far to the east of 
Wolfeboro—a large, blue lake flecked with is- 
lands surrounded by distant mountains, where 
there is another summer-colony, but less pre- 
tentious, perhaps, than those to be found on the 
borders of Lake Winnepesaukee, yet attractive 
and well shaded by woods. The lake is named 
for Governor John Wentworth, the last of New 
Hampshire‘s Royal Governors, who built here a 
summer-home, the first of its kind, it is said, 
in the State. 

At nine thirty the next morning, we said 
good-by to our very kind hosts, and started out 
on our return-trip, choosing the inland-route by 
the way of Alton, Barnstead, Chichester, Sun- 
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cook, Manchester, Nashua and, thence, by 
Lowell to Boston. The roads were from poor to 
fair, as far as Suncook, the scenery at times pleas- 
ing, but not noteworthy, and need not detain us 
here. At Suncook, we came upon the interstate 
highway, which is all that a motor-road should be. 
Luncheoning at the city of Manchester, fifty two 
miles from Wolfeboro, we sped on to Nashua, 
a homelike little city, south of which we came 
to a delightful old house by the wayside, that 
caused us to stop and ask questions. It is known 
as the ‘“Willow-House.” The story goes that 
about 1720 a man returning on foot from Bos- 
ton to Nashua, some forty miles, where he had 
been to attend the General Court, stopped here 
for refreshments and, sitting upon the stone 
doorstep, entertained the children cf the houses 
hold with an account of his experiences in the 
city. As a cane, he carried a newly-cut willow- 
stick, and, on leaving, he thrust it into the 
ground close to the house, saying, “If let be, it 
will be a tree in time.” Well; to-day it is a very 
large and venerable tree, hence the name of the 
homestead which now belongs to an old man 
who is a direct descendant of the builder. 

At Lowell, the industrial city, just inside the 
State of Massachusetts, Osborne made a picture 
of a tree-shaded canal that feeds one of the great 
mills. It was a pretty bit almost in the heart 
of the city. 

Boston was reached soon after three o’clock. 
Thus ended a highly enjoyable trip. The route 
up registered one hundred and thirty miles, where- 
as the one back was one hundred and eight. 

We agreed, for reasons of our own, that we 
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would not use a soft-focus lens or a light-filter; 
but when we came to unpack our things at Wolfe- 
boro, lo and behold, each of us had a “Smith” 
in our kit and a set of filters. However, we did 
not employ the lenses, but stuck to anastigmats. 
We wish now that we had. 

We used film-packs on the reflecting-cameras 
and roll-films on the others, and systematically, 
with profound care, underexposed the film-packs. 
We trudged up to the Boston office of the PHoto- 
Era Maaazine, a few days later, and grudg- 
ingly showed that very exacting gentleman, Dr. 
Wilfred A. French, some of the most contrasty, 
soft-lens enlargements of the lakes that this good 
man had set his eyes upon in years. We meekly 
listened to a few remarks from him on amateur- 
photographers at large, and ourselves in partic- 
ular. We returned to the Union Camera Club 
by the way of back-alleys. 

Beardsley, poor fellow, was more or less party 
to our crime, so he could not say much in his 
letters; but we can well imagine what he thinks. 
When pictures of Lake Winnepesaukee are men- 
tioned at the Club, Osborne and Turner retire 
to darkrooms and lock the doors. The hardest 
cross to bear is the look of pitying condescen- 
sion from Raymond E. Hanson, who was to 
have been one of the party, but was detained 
by business. He has not said a word about 
soft lenses used slightly stopped down, three- 
time color-filters, double-coated orthochromatic 
plates, waiting for clouds and proper lighting 
and the employment of diluted developer at a 
factor of twelve. He knows better than to say 
anything of the sort. 
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Simple Facts in Regard to Actinism of Light 


GEORGE E. BLACKHAM, M.D., F.A.A.A.S. 


9}, cle entitled “A Simple Experiment 
in Night-Photography,” in which 


“that a ‘dipped’ electric lamp—of whatever 
color—has less actinic value than one that is 
clear glass” and draws the corollary that “Hence, 
in night-photography the colors of objects are 
apparently of less importance than by daylight.” 

Now this remarkable discovery, that “the 
whole is greater than a part” which is axiomati- 
cally true, and the still more remarkable cor- 
ollary “Hence, in night-photography the colors 
of objects are apparently of less importance than 
by daylight,” which is not in the least degree 
true, seems to arise from a total misconception of 
the nature of light and of the chemical, actinic, 
action of the different parts of the spectrum. 

The author’s argument seems to run some- 
what like this: ‘The blue rays have the most 
actinic power and therefore if I dip an electric 
bulb into a solution which will make that bulb 
look blue it should be more actinic than a white 
bulb of the same candle-power.” He seems to 
think that in dipping the bulb into the blue 


solution he has added the blue to the light from’ 


the bulb whereas he has only subtracted the other 
rays which are stopped by the blue coating. 

There are no more blue rays in the light from 
the blue-coated bulb than there are in the light 
from the white bulb, only less red, yellow, green, &c. 

It seems a pity that it has become customary 
to speak of the blue, violet and ultra-violet as 
“the actinic rays.” It is true that they are 
most actinic for the silver-compounds in an 
ordinary photographic dry-plate; but all rays 
are actinic, even the red, as can be proved by 
exposing say one-half of an ordinary plate to the 
light of the red lamp in the darkroom for a con- 
siderable period and then developing carefully, 
when a marked difference will be seen in the ex- 
posed and the unexposed halves of the plate, 
which shows that the red rays have some ac- 
tinic force even on an ordinary plate: of course, 
by substituting an orthochromatic—or still 
better a panchromatic plate—for the ordinary 
plate in this experiment the result will be much 
more marked. The results with the Autochrome 
plates of Lumiére or Paget are further confirma- 
tions of the fact that all the rays of the visible 
spectrum have actinic value for sensitive photo- 
graphic emulsions. 


In view of these facts, it is clear that the white 
light from an untinted electric bulb, containing 
as it does all the blue rays same as those in the 
light from the blue tinted bulb plus the other 
rays that go to make up white light, must be 
more actinic than the light from the tinted bulb 
which passes the blue rays only. 

Light, according to the generally accepted 
wave-theory of Huyghens, consists of extremely 
minute and rapid vibrations of the luminous 
ether which with all space is assumed to be per- 
vaded, the vibrations corresponding to the blue 
being, approximately, one half the length and 
twice the rapidity of the red. The combination 
of the various wave-lengths that go to make up 
the visible spectrum produces to the human eye 
the sensation of white light. 

If white light falls upon the surface of any 
object some of these rays are absorbed and 
others reflected. Those reflected in the greatest 
proportion give the object the color which it 
appears to our eyes. 

Certain vibrations being absorbed and others 
reflected, the force of the absorbed rays is not 
extinguished but, by the law of the Conservation 
of Force, must be transformed into some other 
form of energy as heat or chemical action. The 
chemical action resulting from the absorbed 
energy is called actinism and it is evident must 
be in proportion to the quantity absorbed. The 
ordinary dry-plate absorbs the blue, violet and 
ultra-violet rays in much larger quantity than 
it does the red, orange and yellow, which are 
largely reflected. Therefore, to the ordinary 
photographic plate, the blue, violet and ultra 
violet are the most actinic; or, in other words, 
exert the strongest chemical action on the plate. 
Orthochromatic, and still more so panchromatic 
plates are so sensitised by certain dyes that they 
absorb more of the longer vibrations toward the 
red end of the spectrum and therefore to a pan- 
chromatic plate all the rays of the visible spectrum 
are actinic though, even in a panchromatic plate, 
the short vibrations, toward the blue end of the 
spectrum are more completely absorbed and 
therefore more actinic than the red and yellow. 
For this reason, it is necessary, in order to get 
the best effect of a panchromatic plate, to use a 
deep yellow or orange-filter which stops part of 
the blue rays and allows the red and yellow to 
pass almost unhindered, thus evening up the 
actinic force of the various rays by reducing the 
quantity of the most active ones. We have 
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seen that for photographic emulsions the blue 
and violet rays are the most actinic and why. 

In the human eye it is different. Here the 
visual purple reflects the blue and, in a lesser 
degree the red, and absorbs the medium wave 
lengths, viz.: the yellow, which in consequence 
seem brighter to the eye than either the blue or 
red. 
As in a lens not corrected for achromatism 
the blue rays are brought to a focus sooner than 
the yellow or red and such lenses are said to have 
a chemical focus different from their visual 
focus and those who use such lenses are obliged, 
if they wish to get a fairly sharp picture, to 
move the plate a little closer to the lens than it 
was when the visual focus was the sharpest. 

To sum up we may lay down the following 
facts: 


A. J. DADISMAN 


Ist. The whole is greater than any of its parts. 

2nd. White light is composed of a combina- 
tion of colored rays running from the longer vi- 
brations of the red through orange, yellow, blue 
of gradually diminishing wave-lengths to the 
shortest visible ones of the violet. 

8rd. When white light falls upon any surface 
some of these rays are reflected and some ab- 
sorbed, the reflected rays determining the color 
which the object appears. ; 

4th. If the substance upon which these rays 
fall is in a state of unstable chemical equilibrium 
the rays which are absorbed effect certain chemical 
changes and they do so in proportion to the 
degree in which they are absorbed. This power 
to effect chemical change is called actinism. 

5th. As all the rays are absorbed to a certain 
extent, all are actinic rays. Those which are 
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most fully absorbed have the most effect or are 


most actinic. For the ordinary dry-plate the 
blue and violet rays are most absorbed and 
therefore most actinic. For the human eye the 
yellow rays are most absorbed and therefore 
most actinic. 

By passing light through a colored film such 
as a color-screen or a dipped electric globe, we 
make the light appear colored but we have 
added no color only stopped some rays and let 
others through. Hence we should know a priori 


that “by dipping a lamp in blue solution we 
merely cut down the actinic power of the 
light.””. The author of the article, “A Simple 
Experiment in Night-Photography,” is correct 
that far; but he is not correct in his deduction: 
“Hence, in night-photography the colors of ob- 
jects are apparently of less importance than by 
daylight.” They are just as important, pro- 
vided the light which falls upon them is white 
light containing all the colors of the spectrum 
in their due proportions. 


Adapting a Verito to a Graflex 


HERBERT B. FISHER 


BOUT the time that the Wollensak 
aA “4 people put on the market a new 
i Veg design of Verito with a compact 


=3) see the size necessary for my R.B. 
Telescopic Graflex 314 x 414 and found that they 


Fig. 


recommended a 61-inch F/6 Verito. On ap- 
plying that to my camera and trying it on por- 
traiture, I felt that the speed was a little slow 
for home-portraiture and changed it for a seven- 
inch F/4 Verito. On placing this in my camera, 


I found that the front-door of flap of the caniera 
would not close, and removed it to construct a 
new one. This was made according to the di- 
mensions shown on the drawing of one piece of 
heavy tin-plate. After the metal had been cut 
to the shape shown, it was bent and soldered 


at the corners and the two small projections on 
one edge were bent to form a hinge. The in- 
side was painted black with Kodalac and the 
outside was covered with the remains of an old 
wallet. The outside of the metal must be sand- 
papered carefully to remove all grease and also 
to provide a tooth for the binding. The glue 
which I found best was Grippit. Ordinary glue 
does not hold so well. The photographs of the 


camera show about the amount of extension of 
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MISS H. 


the lens beyond the front of the camera. The 
portrait of Miss H. was made by the light of an 
ordinary kitchen-window, in November, about 
2 P.M. at F/4, about 5 seconds’ exposure, with 
bright sun shining outside. 

[The Wollensak Optical Company make Ver- 
ito Lenses to fit all types and sizes of Graflex 
Cameras. Some of the smaller Graflexes are, 
however, of such a compact nature that they 
require special Verito Lenses of F/6 speed. 
These small and compact F/6 Veritos are often- 
times recommended merely because of the fact 
that the front-board will not close with the 
larger F/4 lenses in place. Mr. Fisher has 
suggested one method of overcoming this diffi- 
culty. However, in some cases when the Graflex 
camera is equipped with a metal front-board 
and has sufficient bellows-extension to accommo- 
date the longer focus of the F/4 Veritos, the 
camera can be adapted by either counter-sinking 
the flange in the back of the front-board which 
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will make the lens set back the thickness of the 
board. In the following table, Veritos A and 
B are F/6 lenses of 5-inch and 6%-inch focus 
respectively; and No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 are 
F/4 Veritos of 714-inch, 834-inch and 1114-inch 
foci. 


Graflex Verito No. 
3A Autographic............ 2 or B 
A 
B 
3 
A 
Compact 3% x 5%.............. @orB 
3 
Telescopic R.B. 3% x 414 B 
Telescopic R.B. 4.x 5.... 2 
R. B. Auto 3% x 4%............ 2 
3 
+ 
[Epitor.] 
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The Pin-Hole and the Pictorialist 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


PeqLTHOUGH a pin-hole aperture 
can never replace a lens for all- 
f} around work, there are subjects 
.) which can be rendered most effec- 
3} tively from the pictorial viewpoint 
by the employment of such an aperture. 
Whoever has seen good examples of pin-hole 
exposures knows that there is a charming soft- 
ness of definition in the image so produced with- 
out a trace of the blurring and loss of detail 
which comes from deliberately throwing an or- 
dinary lens much out of focus, whereas there is 
also a distinct difference in effect from that cre- 
ated by spherical aberration and astigmatism in 
a partly corrected lens. In fact, the exact effect 
is virtually impossible to duplicate absolutely 
with any lens. For this reason, alone, it is worth 
while to include a pin-hole attachment with any 
fair-sized camera-equipment, though there are 
other good reasons for doing so. One is the 
unique feature of the pin-hole aperture which 
possesses a truly universal focus within any limit 
to which it is likely to be subjected in ordinary 
use. This causes near and distant objects to 
be rendered evenly in definition (which may or 


may not be advantageous from an artistic stand- 
point, depending upon the character of the sub- 
ject, and effect wanted)—a circumstance as- 
suredly very convenient when one wishes to get 
an object within a few feet, or even inches, of 
the camera and the distance simultaneously well 
defined. It is likewise a valuable feature when 
the swing-back must be tilted at a sharp angle 
in close-up architectural work, as no careful 
manipulation in focusing and the use of dia- 
phragms is called for to equalise the definition, 
as is the case with a lens. 

Owing to this quality of universal focus a pin- 
hole aperture will do the work of a whole bat- 
tery of lenses in regulating the size of image ob- 
tained from single view-point, since it can be 
used close to the plate to cover a wide angle, or 
as far away as the bellows-capacity of the cam- 
era allows when a large image of a distant object 
is desired. Consequently, it is possible to select 
the stand-point from which a subject looks 
its best, and then regulate the distance between 
pin-hole and plate until the amount of subject- 
matter desired just fills the latter. This, indeed, 
is the feature which will doubtless most commend 
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WILLOWS IN THE MIST 


such an aperture to landscape and architectural 
workers, and these two branches include the 
class of material best taken in this manner; for 
a scene that contains moving objects cannot be 
selected, owing to the comparatively Jong ex- 
posures required. This is due, of course, to the 
minute opening through which the light must 
pass, the time ranging from several seconds to as 
many: minutes, which constitutes the only draw- 
back to its more universal employment. 
Having enumerated both the advantages and 


disadvantages connected with the pin-hole aper- 


ture, we will describe the making and use of such 
an accessory for the benefit of those who may wish 
to experiment with it themselves; for, although 
simple enough in construction, there are a few 
points which should be observed to make one 
which will give the best results. 

As the first requirement is that the edge of 
the opening shall be thin, so as not to obstruct 
the divergence of the light-rays after passing 
through, a piece of thin sheet-brass is the best 
material to use, though other substances will 
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answer, even a sheet of black-paper serving for 
experimental purposes. The attachment can be 
constructed with the least trouble by cutting a 
circle of the metal just the right size to fit inside 
the lens-tube against the diaphragm-mounting, 
the front and back combinations of the lens being 
removed when the attachment is to be used. If 
the attachment is likely to be used quite often— 
especially in exchange for the lens while afield— 
it is more convenient to have the aperture 
mounted on a spare lens-board, interchangeable 
with that upon which the lens is mounted. 
Since the quality of definition and working 
speed varies with the size of the opening, some 
like to have several apertures to choose from. 
When this is the case, a good-sized circle of metal 
can be mounted like a revolving lens-diaphragm, 
with a series of openings around the rim, over a 
half-inch hole in the board—the apertures being 
brought into position successively by turning 
the disk. If constructed in this manner, the 
board should be covered with a piece of black 
velvet or felt before placing the metal-plate in 
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position, to prevent any light creeping between 
which would dull the brilliancy of the image, if 
it did not cause general fogging of the negative. 

Owing to the length of exposures needed, the 
plate can be exposed by withdrawing the plate- 
holder-slide, or using a corner of the focusing- 
cloth over the camera-front; but if an exposing- 
shutter, or cap, is wanted, the revolving pin- 
hole disk might be mounted upon the inner side 
of the board, and a simple wing-shutter placed 
outside, pivoted so that it can be turned off to 
one side when making an exposure. 

To make the aperture in the metal: first dent 
the plate slightly with some blunt-ended tool 
on the spot where the opening is to be made; 
next, rub the embossed place thus produced 
upon a sheet of emery or fine sand-paper until 
thin enough to puncture easily. When this is 
accomplished, lay the metal upon a block of soft 
pine and prick the hole with an ordinary needle. 
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After starting the hole in this way, the metal can 
be held in the hand while the needle is thrust far 
enough through the opening to make it the same 
diameter as the thickest portion of the needle; 
thus ensuring the hole being of a definite size. 
The burr found around the edge of the aperture 
on the under side must be removed by rubbing 
gently with very fine emery-paper, or applying 
an oil-stone. 

To prevent possible fog from light reflected by 
bright edges of the aperture, it is advisable to 
blacken the metal, which is done best in a chemi- 
cal bath. To do this: first clean the metal well 
with ammonia or soda solution to remove any 
greasiness; then place in such a blackening solu- 
tion as the following:— 


Copper sulphate................- 1 dram. 
Strong aqua ammonia........... 3 drams. 


Soak the brass in this for about twenty minutes, 
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then rinse in water and hold over a gas or lamp- 
flame until well heated. 

To secure as accurate measurements as pos- 
sible, the apertures should be made with needles 
of known numbers. Numbers from 3 to 9 can 
be employed; but for general purposes the 
opening made with a No. 8 needle is probably 
the most useful, though if more diffusion of 
definition is wanted, a No. 6 or No. 3 will give it. 

Needle-sizes in fractions of an inch are ap- 
proximately as follows:— 


five to fifteen inches with no important change 
in quality of image; so ordinarily it does not 
seem necessary to change the size of aperture 
for this reason, though in the case of a larger 
opening, say Number 3, too much diffusion 
might be present when used very near the plate. 
There is one advantage, however, in having 
several apertures of different sizes available, 
and that is in regulating the exposure; since 
the time can be reduced materially at a long- 
bellows extension by using a larger hole than 
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No. 3, 1/25. No. 6, 1/35. No. 8, 1/44. No. 9, 1/50. 
Exposure-factors are: 
1 2 3 4, 


_approximately. 


Within wide limits the smaller the aperture, the 
sharper the definition; but-if the opening is 
too small, as compared with its distance from 
the plate, the definition may be injured by 
diffraction of light. An English authority states 
that the maximum degree of definition is ob- 
tained whena Number 3 N.H. is twenty totwenty- 
four inches from the plate; Number 6, twelve 
inches; Number 8, eight inches; and Number 9, 
six inches. However, I have used a Number 
8 needle-hole at distances varying from about 
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might be suitable for a wide-angle effect on a 
small-sized plate. 

As with lens-stops of a given diameter, the 
F/value of the aperture varies with its distance 
from the plate, the exposure being lengthened 
by the square of this distance. Take, for example, 
a Number 9 N.H. having an approximate diam- 
eter of 1/50 of an inch. At six inches from the 
plate, this has a value of F/300 (since 1/50 inch 
goes into six inches three-hundred times); but 
when the distance is increased to twelve inches, 
the value changes to F/600, which calls for 
four times the length of exposure of F/300. 

Knowing the F/value of an aperture at dif- 
ferent distances from the plate makes it possible 
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to compute accurately the relative exposure re- 
quired; but as such small apertures are not 
listed in exposure-tables, or meters, it is more 
convenient, when these exposure-guides are used, 
to figure stop-sizes which will pass sixty times 
the light—then, after finding the exposure- 
reading for such a lens-stop, give minutes where 
the exposure-meter calls for seconds. For the 
readers’ convenience, I give below a series of 
tables for use with any exposure-table, or meter, 
computed for this system. 


tion properly. For this reason, it is advisable 
to make a simple view-finder of the direct-vision 
pattern, which will enable one to study the view 
rather than its image. To make one which will 
show the exact view-angle included by the pin- 
hole at any distance from the plate, cut a rec- 
tangular opening the same size as the plate in a 
square of cardboard; and a circular aperture 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter in 
another piece. Trim the bottoms of the two 
pieces so when the small aperture is in use, the 


ExposurE-GUIDE FoR NUMBER 3 NEEDLE-HOLE 
At 71% inches from the plate find exposure required at F/22 
“ 10 “ “ 


“ 15 
20 


F/32 
“ “ F/45 
“ F/64 


Give minutes where meter calls for seconds. 


ExposurE-GUIDE FOR NUMBER 6 NEEDLE-HOLE 
At 5 inches from the plate find exposure required at F/22 


“ 1% F/32 
“ 15 “ “ F/64 
“ 20 “ F/90 


Give minutes where meter calls for seconds. 


ExposurE-GUIDE FOR NUMBER 8 NEEDLE-HOLE 


At 41% inches from the plate find exposure required at F/22 


“ 9 “ 
12 
15 


/32 
“ “ F/45 
F/64 
F/78 


Give minutes where meter calls for seconds. 


Exposure-GuIDE FOR NUMBER 9 NEEDLE-HOLE 


At 334 inches from the plate find exposure required at F/22 
5 “ “ F ‘ 


“ 1% 
“ 10 “ 
124 
“ 15 “ 


/32 
F/45 
F/64 
“ee F/78 
“ F/90 


Give minutes where meter calls for seconds. 


If an exposure-meter reading gives a fraction 
of a second as the correct time with any of the 
stops listed, allow the same fractional part of a 
minute as the time with pin-hole. 

While the exposures may range from a few 
seconds in very strong light to some minutes 
under unfavorable conditions, the time on the 
average well-lighted landscape will, as a rule, 
run from 30 seconds to 2 minutes for a Number 
8 N.H., the difference depending upon its dis- 
tance from the plate. This estimate is for rapid 
plates or films that have a speed of from F/90 to 
111 by the Wynne Meter system. 

Owing to the small amount of light passed, it 
is not always easy to see the image clearly enough 
upon the focusing-screen to study the composi- 


view seen through the large opening will coincide 
with that on the focusing-screen. These pieces 
are used by resting the frame with the rectangular 
opening upon some level portion of the camera- 
front as nearly over the lens-board as possible, 
and holding the card containing the circular 
sighting-aperture upon the top of the camera- 
back above the focusing-screen while applying 
the eye to the opening. 

My illustrations were all made with a Number 
8 aperture, used at various distances, and the 
negatives range in size from 3144 x 414 to 5x7. 
For purposes of reproduction these were printed 
by contact, though I’ve often made enlargements 
of several diameters with entirely satisfactory 
results. 
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My First Photograph 
NANCY FORD CONES 
Number Three 


request from PHoto-Era Maca- 
for an article on the first nega- 
Pe vasa tive I ever made gave me a thrilling 


hour or two. It is twenty years 
and over since it was made, and I 
was uncertain whether or not it was in exist- 
ence. We searched through many half-for- 
gotten plates, which recalled many old memo- 
ries, and brought me to the realisation that I 
have been making photographs for a long time— 


more than twenty years, I supposed that he knew 
al! about it, so I asked him what I should have 
done to make it correct. I had given it an ex- 
posure of thirty seconds, and felt that it needed 
all the light I had, even if it did come from both 
sides. However, he said that he could not pos- 
sibly tell me, unless he was on the spot himself. 
Consequently, I have never found how he would 
have corrected it. In fact, I have never troubled 
myself much about making correct negatives, 


MY FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


indeed, I must be one of the pioneers, for the 
children I then photographed are now raising 
families of their own, and the old people, who 
gave me inspiration, are living in memory only. 

At last, the first negative was found. As I 
view it now, much the same feeling comes over 
me that I had at the time. It looked pretty 
to me, and I was proud of it; but “the wind was 
taken out of my sails” when the professional 
photographer, who developed it, said: “It is 
artistic, but very incorrect. You should never 
have light from both sides, and a shadow in the 
center.” As he bad been a photographer for 


NANCY FORD CONES 


but have kept right on making things that looked 
attractive to me. 

I was very humble and eager for knowledge, 
and, looking back to the time of my first ex- 
posure, I think that I would have had the sur- 
prise of my life, could I have looked into the 
future and known that, some day, this picture 
would be requested for publication. In looking 
now at this negative, it would require only a 
second to know what I should do to it, were I to 
go back and make it again; but I prefer that the 
readers of PHoto-Era Magazine would judge for 
themselves with regard to that. 
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Many of my pictures have appeared in these 
pages, and those of other journals, during the 
years past; but their publication has not given 
me the pleasure as has the request for this one— 
my first photograph. 

[Mrs. Cones has favored us with an account of 
her photographic activities succeeding the mak- 
ing of her very first photograph, in January, 
1898. For a year or two after that momentous 
event, Mrs. Cones had a life of adventure, photo- 
graphing “everything” indoors and in the open. 
After her marriage to Mr. Cones, a professional 
photographer, she assisted him for about six 
years in his studio in the city, where he could not 
possibly keep her head from under the focusing- 
cloth whenever there was a good subject in front 
of the camera. Every good subject interested her. 
After Mr. Cones disposed of his photo-business 
in the city, in 1907, and the couple had come to 
live in their new home in the country, Mrs. 
Cones devoted about ten years to photography 
as an art, also for the pure joy of making little 
gems, like “Music,” and the effort to help ele- 
vate photography as a means of artistic expres- 
sion. Outside of her household-duties, there 
were no restrictions placed upon her and, as their 
place was rather secluded with somewhat wild 
and primitive surroundings, Mrs. Cones worked 
undisturbed much of the time at her favorite 
hobby. With her own little daughter, and very 
often with others, besides, she worked out ideas 
at her own leisure and the negatives were printed 
in gum and other interesting processes, but grad- 
ually, and almost without conscious effort, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cones drifted into a home-portrait 
business that takes them by appointment to the 
city and the surrounding suburbs. The past two 
years have been almost entirely devoted to this 
work. Mr. Cones now claims to be the assistant 
—as his wife’s darkroom-man, her assistant- 
printer, her chauffeur and counselor, which keeps 
him constantly occupied. Mrs. Cones states she 
has kept no record of her prize-winning pictures, 
the number of which must be quite large. In the 
fifth annual pictorial competition, conducted by 


Puoto-Era in 1907, Mrs. Cones was awarded 
the Grand Prize, a 5x7, Series II, Cooke Lens 
and which, Mrs. Cones states, has been a con- 
stant companion for years—‘‘diamonds and all 
other jewels to me.” Among the cameras 
used by Mrs. Cones was a $10.00 second-hand 
kodak, with which she has made $50 and $100 
prize pictures. Some of her friends, unable to 
appreciate Mrs. Cones’ artistic ability, remarked 
that she must have a wonderfully fine lens, to 
which she always gave an affirmative reply. 
Puoto-Era has published only too few examples 
of Mrs. Cones’ original and artistic pictures, and 
those of our readers who desire to acquaint them- 
selves with the character of her earlier work, 
which she has surpassed during the past six years, 
are referred to the following issues of the maga- 
zine: January, 1904—‘* Do you want a bite?” (a 
little girl at breakfast with a little kitten seated 
beside her). This picture received honorable 
mention in the PHoto-Era Second Annual Pho- 
tographic Contest of that year; February, 1908— 
“Calling the Ferrvman” (two little Dutch-girls 
standing on the shore of a river, beckoning to the 
ferryman), awarded the First Grand Prize in the 
Puoto-Era Fifth Annual Photographic Con- 
test of 1907; in the same issue—*‘ Threading the 
Needle” and “Knitting,” two masterpieces 
selected from the same competition, also an ex- 
cellent picture of Mrs. Cones holding her baby; 
May, 1909—* Kitty’s Breakfast” (a little Dutch 
girl feeding her pet kitten); February, 1911— 
““Hay-making,”” awarded second prize in the 
Eastman Kodak Advertising-Competition for 
the year 1920; November, 1912—** Music’”’ (two 
little girls enraptured by music from piano), 
selected as one of the principal pictures exhibited 
at the London Salon of that year, and shown 
again on the opposite page; March, 1914—*‘Sus- 
pense,” portraying two women seated at the fire- 
side and anxiously awaiting some important news; 
shown and admired at the Women’s Federation 
of the Photographers Association of America 
at its convention, in 1913. Since 1914, Mrs. 
Cones has neglected pictorial work,—[Ep1Tor.] 
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Practical Observations of a Photo-Finisher 


HENRY J. 


N comparison with many other oc- 
| cupations, the photographic indus- 
( <2 ie try—or more specifically, the busi- 

ey Ss ay ness of catering to the needs of the 
=4) amateur photographer—is a com- 
aly new vocation. Beginners in the 
practice of most older industries have the experi- 
ences of thousands of craftsmen to consult and 
to guide them in their mastery of the more 
difficult problems which arise in the manufac- 
ture or sale of popular merchandise. 

A scant fifty years virtually covers the time 
in which the art of photography has become 
possible, popular, and, in some cases, profitable. 
Up to within the last five years, one engaging 
in the work of developing and printing for the 
amateur photographer has had not only to devise 
his own methods of production, but has had to 
design and to build most of his own machinery 
and equipment for his plant to manufacture the 
final product—the photographic print, which is 
the tangible and desired result of photography. 

Last, but hardly least, he has had to formu- 
late his own code of business-ethics. Although 
there has been, in the last few years, a noticeable 
increase in the number and effectiveness of the 
various appliances needed in the production- 
end of the work, it has seemed to me that until 
lately there has been but little effort on the part 
of most finishers to establish a basis of fair 
dealing. That is, to give the buyer really good and 
lasting negatives and prints, and to assure the 
finisher a profit; at the same time, to sell the work 
at a reasonably low price—consistent with a fair 
profit—so that the amateur will be induced to 
keep on making pictures, because of the low 
price at which he can obtain good finishing of 
his film or plates. This is important. 

I am of the opinion that few men are successful 
in business unless they enjoy the business they 
are engaged in; and I believe that it is just as 
important to the consumer as it is to the mer- 
chant, that any work produced in the course 
of any business should be profitable work. It 
seems obvious that a man cannot get much 
pleasure out of a branch of his business which 
he knows is not profitable, or upon which he is 
sure that he is losing money. 

In my experience that covers over eleven 
years in serving the amateur photographer, it 
has become impressed upon me that probably 
only one person in about thirty or forty does 
any part of his own photographic work, except 
snapping the shutter. Consequently, good work, 


WIEGENER 


or good prints, the result of good workmanship, 
is the only result which will keep the “shutter- 
snappers snapping.” Therefore, I believe that 
the manufacturer of amateur supplies, the photo- 
dealer, and the amateur who uses the goods, 
are directly dependent upon the conscientious, 
square-dealing photo-finisher for a continuance 
of the enjoyable hobby of amateur photography. 

I believe that there are numberless oppor- 
tunities for young men to establish and to build 
up for themselves a profitable business in carry- 
ing photographic goods, and in doing photo- 
finishing for amateurs all over this great country. 
If you could read the experiences and see some 
of the work obtained elsewhere by some of our 
mail-order customers, you would agree with me. 
The pleased customer is so sincerely grateful 
to you, simply because you do not spoil his 
films, that, next to PHoto-Era Magazine, he 
becomes your best advertisement in his neigh- 
borhood! Read this simple statement from a 
letter received by me in March, from a middle- 
west patron: “The results were entirely satis- 
factory, and let me say, it is a genuine pleasure 
to see work turned out that showed it had been 
given real care. You are to be congratulated.” 

The point I wish to make in quoting this part 
of a customer’s letter is that it should not have 
been necessary for this amateur photographer 
out in Missouri to send his roll of films half-way 
across the continent to Philadelphia. There 
should have been a photo-finisher with a good 
reputation in his own state, at least, if not in 
his own town. There probably is one who is 
competent; but he may be a poor advertiser. 

Manufacturers of photo-supplies impress upon 
the dealer that the sale of a camera carries along 
with it a never-ending circle of business—the 
sales of film, accessories, and photo-finishing. I 
have not seen it remarked upon as yet that one 
of the most profitable sources of business comes 
from the reprint orders which simply must be 
given if the first prints submitted when the films 
are developed are finally made. One of our 
recent reprint orders was for fourteen hundred 
214 x 344 size prints—and from Boston, too! If 
the films originally developed by us had been 
poorly done, and filled with scratches, stains 
and dirt; and a carelessly made lot of prints had 
been sent to the customer, we should not only 
have lost the possible profit on such a substan- 
tial order of reprints, but the poor work would 
have chilled the enthusiasm of the amateur, and 
been a set-back for all concerned. 
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The dealer-finisher who is recognized as such, 
owes a duty to amateur photography. He must so 
execute his work that the “sport”’ or art—which- 
ever you may choose to style it—may be bettered 
and made more popular and useful. Not only 
increased business, but pardonable satisfaction 
will come to the concern which endeavors to 
educate its customers to a better knowledge and 
practice of the work. I have in mind one of our 
early customers, who purchased his first Kodak 
from us and got our first-aid-to-amateurs about 
eight years ago. He informed me about two 
weeks ago that during the month of April he 
expected to get a substantial sum in cash as his 
share of a natural-color motion-picture patent- 
sale, as well as a share in the future of the com- 
pany. Photography is a clean, healthful avoca- 
tion, without a possibility of harm to those who 
practise it; and its opportunities for the increase 
of enjoyment and of material benefit to the human 
race have been as yet only scratched on the 
surface. 

Some of our experiences in establishing a 
photo-service to the amateur, which has become 
known from Texas to Canada, may prove of 
interest to readers of PHotro-Era MaGazine. 
We do not agree with most authorities that “the 
customer is always right.” A reasonable cus- 
tomer is a great asset to any store; but an un- 
reasonable or an unjust one is a loss to any 
retailer, and the sooner you are rid of the annoy- 
ance of such customers, the more time and good 
temper you will have saved for the benefit of 
your better customers. 

I suppose many will not agree with me on 
the above statement, and I am free to admit 
that several ideas we have instituted here have 
not been agreed with, at first. Take the matter 
of getting a deposit on all developing-and-printing 
orders. Several years ago we found that our 
uncalled-for orders were becoming too plentiful, 
and we made it a rule of the store to get a deposit 
of one-half the estimated amount of the finished 
order on all work amounting to fifty cents or 
over, and we also have made all enlarging 
entirely payable in advance. Some opposition, 
of course, develops from our customers; but 
tactful explanation of the need of such a ruling, 
and a showing the customer that if we did not 
get paid for all of our work, the good-paying 
customer would have to pay for the careless 
one’s biils, overcomes the objections in most 
cases. Our friendly competitors assured us, 
derisively, that we could not “put it over’’; but 
now we find most of them forced to do the same 
thing, even to some of the department-stores 
and drug-syndicates. 

And you would be amazed to see the amount 


of uncalled-for work we have here at the end of 
every busy season, on most of which a prepay- 
ment has been made. You see, people will move 
away, or forget, or lose good jobs, or even lose 
the friends for whom they have ordered big 
quantities of reprints. We found in one year an 
accumulation of over two hundred dollars’ worth 
of uncalled-for work, and right then our deposit- 
rule was born! In one case, where we bought 
part of a store-stock at auction, we found among 
the materials acquired, over forty pounds of 
uncalled-for films and prints in envelopes. By 
the way, that auction-sale was a sheriff’s sale 
for unpaid rent! 

The dealer-finisher owes it to the customer to 
exercise every possible care to develop his films 
in a workmanlike manner. He cannot do this 
if he practices the “‘free-developing habit.” No 
work of any value can be produced at no cost 
to the buyer. If the cost of the developing is 
added to the price of the prints, then the prints 
must be made of inferior quality, or the price 
must be excessive; and each customer must 
suffer if he goes back and orders reprints because 
of that excessive print-charge. There is no 
middle ground, as I see it. The worthwhile 
customer does not wish you to serve him without 
charge. Indeed, if he be worthwhile, he will at 
once be skeptical about your ability to supply 
him with the good service he requires if he learns 
that you are willing to do something for nothing. 
He knows that he could not do it in his own 
business, and is satisfied that if your work is 
worth having, you would not have to do so 
either. 

I have seen amateur photography discussed 
from every angle in many publications; but 
seldom from the standpoint of the dealer- 
finisher. I have been in hopes that a forum- 
column for the discussion of problems in 
this constantly increasing profession might be 
instituted in Pooto-Era MaGazine. I feel sure 
that it would be beneficial to the photo-finisher, 
and would prove instructive to everyone who is 
interested in photography. 

I was interested, if not amused, upon hearing 
recently a photographic lecturer advise profes- 
sional men to line leaky wooden tanks with 
cement to make them waterproof. We had just 
paid a carter to carry away a tank we had had 
for several years, which always leaked, even 
though it had three coats of cement put on by 
two different firms, both of whom were sure that 
it could be made to hold water. 

A discussion of what the right price for de- 
veloping and printing of quality-work should 
be, ought to be a subject of vital importance 
to all concerned. There are wide variations in 
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SUMMER 


prices in different localities and quoted by differ- 
ent firms. What is a standard or equitable 
price? I note an advertisement in one magazine 
which offers to develop one film and make six 
prints for 25c. Our price would vary from 40c 
to 52c, according to size; others are higher than 
we are. Are we at fault, after eleven years’ 
experience; or is the advertiser, and others in the 
same class, unable to deliver a definite, good 
quality of work? If so, what happens to the 
work of the amateur who entrusts valuable or 
sentimental films to such a photo-finisher? 

There are many difficulties in the conduct of a 
photo-finishing business for the amateur. These 
difficulties, we find, are frequently overcome by 
the finisher giving inferior work, on the principle 
that the amateur does not know any better, 
and will take anything. I have had that argu- 
ment given me numberless times by many photo- 
finishers, and it has been one of the most com- 
pelling reasons for me to stick to this business in 
discouraging times. I was convinced, and am 
to-day, that a photo-finishing business can be 
made as self-respecting and as lasting as any 
other service-business in any other line. And I 
believe and have proved that the amateur will 
appreciate the quality and help to make the 
service profitable. I believe sincerely that the 
future of amateur photography and its popu- 
larity will depend upon the ability of the amateur 
to get really professional work in the finishing 
of his films and plates. 


W. A. BURNHAM 


The photo-finisher must expect to give the 
amateur advice and such instruction as will pre- 
vent repetition of past mistakes; he should try 
to develop films so as to bring out the best that 
the inexperienced amateur’s efforts permit. He 
should use papers in making prints which will 
give the best contrast possible from the dif- 
fering negatives. He should make negatives 
and prints that will keep for years. How many 
photo-finishers know when a film or a print is 
properly fixed and washed, and will fix and wash 
them so that they are reasonably permanent? 
The photo-finisher should not promise work at a 
time when he knows that he cannot make work- 
manlike delivery. I do not believe in so-called 
eight-hour or twenty-four hour, or daily delivery- 
service. The delivery is and always will be 
dependent upon the amount of work in the shop 
in advance of the orders just taken. If too much 
work is promised for a certain delivery time, 
either quality or temper will suffer—both to the 
detriment of photography in general, and the 
dealer in particular. 

The amateur should patronise those dealers 
who maintain a photo-finishing plant as part 
of their service, in preference to those who do 
not. The experience constantly acquired in his 
finishing-plant makes the dealer better qualified 
to advise you how to use the goods that are 
obtainable for your hobby. Such a dealer also 
assumes responsibility for the quality and age 
of the materials used; also, the proper treatment 
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of the exposures after the customer has done 
his part under the advice of the dealer. Thus 
may the best results be expected, to the benefit 
of both. 

The dealer operating a finishing-plant is under 
heavy expense to carry on the plant and to 
retain skilled employees during the dull seasons. 
He is entitled to your film and accessories pur- 
chases so that the profits made from the sales of 
these articles will help him to maintain a quality- 
service which will be to your benefit. The 
irresponsible seller of a few articles of the most 
popular part of the line can easily become harm- 
ful to the amateur if he becomes so numerous 
that the great part of the selling-profit is diverted 
from the established and responsible dealer. 

The amateur should be willing to pay a deposit 
on all finishing work that he orders. On any 
other article of general manufacture, if the cus- 
tomer for some reason does not call for or pay 


LOUIS A. DYAR 


for the goods, some part of the cost of making 
same may be salvaged by the sale of the uncalled- 
for goods to some one else, even if sold at a very 
much reduced price. However, it is obvious 
that uncalled-for developing and printing is 
nothing but so much waste-paper and celluloid, 
and therefore a total loss to the photo-finisher. 
It would be well if amateurs remembered this. 

If you could be privileged to study the care 
and attention that must be given the proper 
conduct of a really efficient and successful photo- 
finishing department, you would gladly extend 
your patronage to that dealer who served you 
well in this branch of photography, Next to 
the proper manufacture of the films and the 
photographic paper, the photo-finishing of the 
work is the most important part of amateur 
photography—the avocation which increases, but 
never interferes with the pleasures of all other 
amusements, sports, or hobbies. 
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EDITORIAL 


Some Painters’ Idea of 
Pictorial Composition 


HE late John J. Enneking, landscape- 
painter, philosopher and keen observer, 
learned much from the work of photo-pictorial- 
ists, during the last two years of his life, and was 
not afraid to admit it. Not only this; but he 
applied to his work the lessons derived from the 
study of pictures by American and English ama- 
teur-photographers, and earnestly explained them 
to his fellow-artists whose pictures suffered 
from poor composition. He dwelt with emphasis 
on the fault of dual interest, or several pictures 
contained within the limits of one—so common 
with painters whose training and preparation 
has been inadequate. The Editor remembers 
with no little amusement how Mr. Enneking 
used to scold his less fortunate fellow-artists, 
telling them that the very photographers whose 
work they scorned, excelled their own in sim- 
plicity and unity of pictorial design. Still, there 
are many painters of landscape, genre and still- 
life who continue to pay little or no attention to 
composition. Their pictures may be seen at al- 
most any public exhibition, including one held 
in the Hub during the past three months. The 
painters’ excuse is the paramount importance of 
the color-scheme. Color must dominate the 
picture, and through color alone the picture must 
prevail. Doubtless, they are right. Their 
choice is their privilege. Nevertheless, when 
color alone will not carry the day, and the com- 


- position is positively bad, what then? 


A certain Boston painter whose landscapes 
enjoy a fair degree of popularity and—what is 
very important—sell at prices of three figures 
each, fills his pictures with a wealth of detail, 
colors them delightfully, but introduces several 


-points of interest, so that the eye, wandering 


hither and thither, becomes weary and longs for 
a spot where it may rest. This description fits 
an attractive brook-scene, which offers a number 
of beautiful climaxes, as it were, whereas if they 
could be reduced to one—one entrance or one 
exit, one spot of supreme interest, the picture 
would gain in repose and pictorial value. An- 
other painter—and he is not without his fellows 
—was pathetically elementary. He believes in 
absolute symmetry. Fortunately, he was rep- 
presented by only one offence in the same exhi- 


bition to which allusion has been made. It was 
a wood-scene. A large, evenly shaped boulder 
occupied the exact center of the picture with a 
slender tree standing at the left and its twin- 
brother at the right, the whole forming what is 
known as a blotter-design. The idea is to imag- 
ine a straight vertical line in the middle of a 
flat medium—paper or canvas—then to paint on 
the left section one half of the large boulder— 
ending abruptly at the imaginary line—and the 
slender tree at its left. This done, the right 
(empty) section is folded over the painted one, 
firmly and evenly pressed, laid back in its orig- 
inal position—and behold!—the completed pict- 
ure appears. This is symmetry carried to the 
extreme. Still another picture, executed with 
soldierlike precision, was observed in this art- 
collection. It represented a still-life, painted 
with rare technical skill. In the middle of the 
canvas stood a large, handsome cloisonné vase 
in brilliant colors and, at each side and equidis- 
tant, a tall, lighted candle set in an elaborate, 
bronze candlestick, the two sentinels forming a 
twin-pair. There were other examples of poor 
and inartistic design in this collection, but a des- 
cription of them would be superfluous. Nor is 
the work of better-known artists free of faults in 
composition. Such painters as McKnight, color- 
specialist, and Tarbell, interior decorator, throw 
the principles of composition to the winds. The 
latter’s picture in the Corcoran art-gallery, Wash- 
ington, shows strongly divided interest and con- 
tains two separate, complete pictures! 

All this goes to show that some artists of the 
brush are weak or primitive in pictorial-composi- 
tion, and commit faults of which no self-respect- 
ing photo-pictorialist would be guilty. It would 
be folly, therefore, for ambitious pictorial-photog- 
raphers to study modern paintings, indiscrim- 
inately, for the purpose of benefiting by composi- 
tion, which painters express more often by color 
than by objects. 

In portraiture, genre, still-life, landscape and 
marine, artists of the brush—not all of them— 
are behind the photo-pictorialists in originality, 
beauty and grace of pictorial design. They may 
enjoy with profit the masterpieces of the English, 
American and German schools of pictorial-pho- 
tography, as distinguish the English and Ameri- 
can photographic salons, and the regular shows 
held by the leading American camera-clubs. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-EraA MaaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 


2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazineg, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Summer-Sports Competition 
Closed June 30, 1921 


First Prize: Dr. Frank P. Smart. 
Second Prize: F. W. G. Moebus. 
Third Prize: Keaneth D. Smith. 


Honorable Mention: C. M. Campbell, Carl S. Davis, 
Dr. Clinton L. Decker, Mrs. W. F. Eldridge, J. H. 
Field, George W. French, C. W. Gibbs, G. W. Gould, 
G. Robert Jernberz, Alexander Murray, Harold B. 
Neal, Ozan K. Nunome, Ford E. Samuel, John Smith, 
George A. Stephens. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.” 
“Home-Portraits.” 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March 81. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“‘Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Marines.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“ Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Tndoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors. in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. 
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TRYING HIS LUCK 


DR. FRANK P. SMART 


FIRST PRIZE—-SUMMER-SPORTS 


The Behavior of Lenses 


Ir has been announced, and, indeed, almost goes 
without saying, that the very complete photographic 
equipment of the Mount Everest Expedition under- 
went severe preliminary examination at the National 
Physical Laboratory at Teddington. That is as it 
should be, says a writer in The British Journal, since, 
in such cases, not only ought no risks to be taken. but 
it is necessary also to select by careful competition 
among various available types the best, at any rate for 
the purposes in view. In all ordinary circumstances 
the individual photographer who buys a new first-class 
lens may be satisfied that his instrument has under- 
gone tests which, if not as comprehensive as_ those 
applied at the National Physical Laboratory, are emi- 
nently practical, and calculated to assure the perform- 
ance of the objective under any reasonable conditions. 
But lenses are often acquired as to the behavior of 
which no sort of certainty can be felt. Even if they 
bear the names of good makers, they may have been 
subjected to rough usage, or their qualities may have 
been impaired by the mere effluxion of time. As a 
matter of fact, most of the lenses made forty-odd years 
ago are “‘wearing” very well. The glass is hard, and 
the mounting solid and generally of excellent workman- 
ship, as befits a product of the Victorian Age. Here 
and there re-balsaming and a touch of dead-black var- 
nish may be needed; but there are thousands of old 


rapid rectilinears, rapid and “‘portable’’ symmetricals, 
and wide-angle lenses now doing just as good work— 
and very good work it is—as they did nearly half a 
century ago. With some of the later introductions it 
is impossible to feel the same confidence. The for- 
mule to which they have been constructed may be im- 
peccable. But not infrequently some of the glasses 
used are soft or liable to change of color, the mounting 
is flimsy, and the quality of endurance is sacrificed in 
order to procure extreme and often unnecessary port~ 
ability. 

It is a postulate that the potentialities of modern 
lenses are greatly in advance of those of the older in- 
struments; but we are talking now, not of possible per- 
formance, but of actual behavior, and our belief is that 
the actual behavior of many fine up-to-date objec- 
tives after hard wear and tear, or in difficult circum- 
stances, is not all that could be desired. Some of the 
deficiency, no doubt, is unavoidaLle. Where extreme 
rapidity and other special qualities are essential it may 
be necessary to use abnormal glasses, the surface of 
which is rather tender, and the permanence of which in 
regard to color cannot be guaranteed. But the all- 
round standard of mounting is not as high as it ought 
to be, and would be if more attention were paid to the 
behavior of the lens in the hands of the average worker, 
and less to its size and appearance. It was a bad day 
for lens-making, for instance, when aluminium first 
came to be used for lens-mounts. Some of the later 
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ON THE WIND 


SECOND PRIZE—SUMMER-SPORTS 


alloys of aluminium, no doubt, are very satisfactory, 
and the gain in lightness is often most acceptable. 
But we shudder to think of the hundreds of good 
lenses which have been put into mounts utterly unfitted 
to stand even ordinary usage for more than a few years 
at most. As to aluminium-screws, especially when 
their intercourse with brass-flanges has been “‘frequent 
and free,” the less said the better. 

The average British manufacturing optician doubt- 
less knows his own business extremely well, and it 
might not be entirely to his advantage if his lenses, 
and more particularly, perhaps, his photographic lenses, 
lasted indefinitely. But still less will it be to his ulti- 
mate advantage if, say, twenty years hence, it will be 
a not uncommon observation that So-and-So’s old 
lenses can no longer be trusted, because their mounting 
has become defective, and can only be replaced at pro- 
hibitive expense. Lens-makers accordingly might con- 
sider the suggestion that, as an alternative to the 


F. W. G. MOEBUS 


mounts which they are constrained to supply to ama- 
teurs craving for extreme portability, and to makers 
of cameras in which the size of the lens is an important 
consideration, they should make a mounting of a more 
substantial and really workmanlike description. This 
in most cases might advantageously include a hood, 
which all the old lenses used to have, and which un- 
questionably often improves the behavior of lenses, 
especially when working against the light. Of course, 
the extraneous light can be screened to some extent 
from a hoodless lens by holding a hat over it, but now- 
adays amateurs, at any rate, are not as a rule taught 
very thoroughly, and this simple precaution, very sel- 
dom omitted by practical workers, even when lenses 
were hooded, is often neglected with anything but 
pleasing results. 

The behavior of a lens may depend, not only upon 
the manner in which it is handled, but also upon the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the demands im- 
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THE SERVE 


KENNETH D. SMITH 


THIRD PRIZE—SUMMER-SPORTS 


posed upon it. The protean capacity of some lenses, 
as quite legitimately advertised for the edification of 
those who cannot afford more than one or two objec- 
tives, is responsible for some exaggerated hopes of the 
performance of these instruments when used otherwise 


‘than in their normal arrangement. With a very few 


notable exceptions the single components of double 
and triple combinations do not work really satisfactorily 
at full aperture, a point which may be readily deter- 
mined by going over the image on the focusing-screen 
with a focusing-magnifier, and comparing the definition 
with that given by the complete lens. The same re- 
mark may be applied with increased emphasis to the 
behavior of ordinary telephoto-combinations, as dis- 
tinct from highly-corrected single-focus tele-lenses, such 
as the Telecentric, the Dallon, and the new Cooke. But 
the mistake is often made of expecting too much from 
complete double and triple combinations, especially 
where these havea very largefullaperture. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that only very occasionally does an 


F/4.5 lens stopped to F/11 cover a plate two sizes 
larger than that for which it is listed as satisfactorily 
as an F/6.3 lens of the same focal length may reason- 
ably be expected to cover it at the same aperture. It 
is not quite fair to ask that it should, any more than it 
would be reasonable—assuming that one — 
ask a highly -trained chef or ‘“upper housemaid”’ 

do the work of a “general.’’ Photographic lenses are 
mostly very excellent tools, doing what they profess to 
do with precision, and often doing a great deal more 
quite passably, or even admirably. But if, to borrow 
a term from another science, their potential is high 
they must be as Dickens’ butcher in Martin huzzle- 
wit”’ said of meat, ““humored and not drove.” 


A Roast 
AmATEUR-CaMERIst (showing latest pictorial photo- 
graph)—‘“‘It’s the best thing I ever did.” 
Critic—‘Oh, well; you mustn’t let that discourage 
you.” —Exchange. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


MOUNT VERNON—AN AMERICAN SHRINE - 


CARL H. KATTELMANN 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Architectural Sub- 
jects. Closes October 31, 1921 


Ir is very satisfying and encouraging to note the 
real interest that is shown in our monthly competi- 
tions. As I have said elsewhere, the Editors of PHoto- 
Era MaGaztne conduct these competitions with the 
desire to encourage and to stimulate workers to make 
the most of the art and science of photography. We 
are eager to help every reader to become a success 
photographically. To that end, we maintain high 
standards and, at times, we may appear to be hyper- 
critical; but we are making a sincere effort to convince 
the amateur and professional photographer that only 
the best thought, effort and workmanship will enable 
him to obtain the greatest pleasure and benefit from 
photography. 

We believe that those camerists who have been 
doing their best to make acceptable speed-pictures, 
out-door genres, street-scenes, summer-sports and 
marines will welcome a competition that has for its 
subject one that does not run, fly or swim away—to 
the consternation and disappointment of the ambi- 
tious worker. Buildings do not run away, nor do they 
become restive. There is much satisfaction to be able 
to take as long as one wishes to focus and compose a 


picture. However, because buildings make less active 
subjects, is no reason that architectural photography 
does not demand consummate skiil. In all photog- 
raphy, there is no subject that requires such atten- 
tion to light and shade, to point of view and to treat- 
ment. Moreover, there is a certain amount of respon- 
sibility associated with architectural photography in 
the sense that the camerist is endeavoring to perpetuate 
pictorially some of the highest intellectual and beau- 
tiful expressions of the architect. A beautiful build- 
ing—and there are many in every city and town—is 
as much a work of art as a beautiful painting or photo- 
graph; and, when the worker attempts to photograph 
such a building, let him not forget to retain every line 
as the architect intended it should be—otherwise, the 
picture will become but a record-photograph. 

In this competition, photographs of domestic, 
church, commercial and government buildings are ac- 
ceptable. The purpose is to have workers confine 
themselves to subjects that represent architecture. 
An old farmhouse may prove to be an excellent example 
of Colonial architecture and thus would be welcome 
to the jury. Buildings in towns and villages are as 
promising subjects as those in large cities. A Colonial 
town-hall or a library in a New England village may 
be made as picturesque as an old Spanish monastery 
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in California. The tremendous sky-scrapers of New 
York City are a constant invitation, by day and by 
night, to the intelligent worker. My object in men- 
tioning these subjects. indiscriminately, is to convey 
the idea that any building that possesses pronounced 
architectural interest and beauty, is a suitable subject 
for this competition. The point to remember is, to 
select some bit of architecture that makes a strong 
appeal and to photograph that in preference to an- 
other bit that is apparently lifeless and cold. 

One of the most important preliminary steps in the 
photography of all architectural subjects is a thorough 
study of every possible point of view. There will al- 
ways be one point from which the best result may be 
obtained. As soon as this has been determined, a 
careful study of light and shade should be made. After 
many unsuccessful attempts “to get things just 
right,” the camerist may find that by night his sub- 
ject becomes alive with the very effect that he cannot 
obtain by daylight. Often, an artfully concealed 
street-lamp works wonders. In some cases. light from 
within the building enables the camerist to obtain the 
desired effect. Whenever possible, it is well to make 
the picture tell a story. Moreover, the worker who 
can get away from a purely commercial reproduction 
is to be praised. Of course, many subjects are without 
even the semblance of a story; but there are likewise 
many that combine architectural beauty with artistic 
and spiritual feeling. There is an old adage that is 
particularly applicable to architectural photography: 
“Do not bite off more than you can chew.” If a 
beautiful fagade is preferable to the picture of an en- 
tire building—photograph the fagade and let another 
camerist attempt the entire building. There are 
many buildings that are so situated that it is virtually 
impossible to include their entire length or breadth 
on the plate or film. Even by using a wide-angle 
lens, the desired result is not to be obtained. In such 
cases, the intelligent worker will confine himself to a 
part of the building that will lend itself to the best ad- 
vantage. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
architects of international reputation are using the 
camera more and more to aid their work and to record 
their own technical and artistic development. 

Nothing in architecture is more beautiful than a 
high tower, either standing alone or as part of a build- 
ing. At the same time, there are few more difficult 
subjects to photograph. Unless the camera is equipped 
with a rising-and-falling front, or a swing-back, it 
may be well to seek other subjects, for a tower that 
is not plumb, or one that is distorted, will be rejected 
at once by the jury. In some cases, the camerist may 
be fortunate enough to obtain the desired result at 
some distance from the subject by using a telephoto- 
attachment. The worker should always remember 
that the plate or film must be absolutely parallel to 
the upright lines of the building to be photographed, 
otherwise the subject will appear larger at the top or 
bottom or vice versa—according to the direction of 
the camera, upward or downward. Attention to this 
is advisable also when photographing from a housetop 
or a window. The use of wide-angle lenses is often 
necessary, although their use should be curtailed as 
much as possible in order to avoid distorted perspec- 
tive. It is preferable to get far enough away to make 
the use of a wide-angle lens unnecessary. True enough, 
this is not always possible. However, it may be seen 
readily that architectural photography involves much 
technical and artistic skill; and that personal initia- 
tive is no small factor to obtain successful results. 
Of course, there are difficulties such as street-traffic, 
waving trees or plants and the ever-present small boy; 


yet, in the main, the camerist has an easier time of it 
along the lines of work that are usually difficult. It is 
a good idea to select a time of day when conditions 
favor the worker in every way possible. It may be 
early morning or late afternoon; whichever it is, the 
camerist should make the selection carefully. 

Perhaps in no branch of photography is the question 
of exposure of more vital importance than it is with re- 
gard to making pictures of buildings. Experienced 
workers know that a white marble building requires 
less exposure than one made of red sandstone even 
though both buildings are lighted by bright sunlight. 
Likewise, it should be remembered that deep shadows 
underneath porticos and doorways require more ex- 
posure despite the fact that the sun may be shining 
brightly outside. The old maxim to expose for the 
shadows is very much in force with regard to archi- 
tectural photography. In all cases, careful attention 
should be given to the material of which a building is 
constructed, particularly with regard to the color of 
the entrances, facades, porticos and other parts of the 
building that differ in color from the main building. 
Since colors may be photographed to greater or lesser 
advantage, it may be seen that a white building with 
green trimmings would require different treatment 
from a red building with white trimmings. These 
little points may appear to be superfluous; but suc- 
cessful architectural photography takes these very 
details into strict account. Needless to say, a reliable 
exposure-meter, color-screen, tripod and orthochro- 
matic plates and films are essential to success. Of 
course, excellent photographs are made without these 
accessories; but the chances of success are better if the 
camerist is equipped properly. Several manufacturers 
of standard color-screens (ray-filters) issue booklets 
that are very illuminating with regard to the success- 
ful use of color-screens and orthochromatic plates and 
films. It will be well worth the time to read one of 
these booklets before making a picture of any building 
that possesses unusual decorative colorings. 

There is another point with regard to architectural 
photography that is sometimes overlooked. It is not 
strictly photographic, but it is very interesting and 
profitable, nevertheless. I refer to the educational 
value of this branch of photography. Unless the 
worker positively sets his mind against it, he is virtu- 
ally compelled to assimilate historical and other in- 
formation of value. It does not seem conceivable 
that a camerist could photograph a beautiful public 
building without inquiring a little into its history. For 
this reason alone, the present competition may be used 
to great advantage by amateur and professional photog- 
raphers who may wish to combine the study of his- 
tory and the mastery of architectural photography. 
This suggestion was accepted last year by several 
workers very much to their pleasure and benefit. In 
fact, one camerist used the pictures and information 
obtained for an article that brought him a handsome 
financial return. It is of distinct advantage for the 
worker to own one good textbook on architecture, and 
those who do not care to own one can obtain many ex- 
cellent books at the public libraries. In short, the 
greater real interest the camerist shows, the better pic- 
tures he will make and the more he will enjoy photog- 
raphy. As I have said so many times, it is the suc- 
cessful worker that gets the most out of photography. 
To make a success of it, there must be plenty of hard 
work and enthusiasm on the part of the camerist. 
Take my word for it, it pays to give one’s very best. 
The returns in awards, honors and fame will take care 
of themselves. 


A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
acturer who advertises in Puoto-Era MaGazingE, or in 
books. 

Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

%. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 314 
to and including 344 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era MacGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7%. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed June 30, 1921 


First Prize: Paul H. M. Vanderbilt. 
Second Prize: Arthur Gillam. 
Honorable Mention: John J. Griffiths, C. H. True. 


The Beginner and the Record-Picture 


Or late, there has been considerable mention of the 
distinction between a record-photograph and a picture. 
Briefly, we are told that a record-photograph possesses 
no especial artistic value and that it serves merely to 
record a place, event, person or object. A picture, on 
the other hand, isa joy forever—it is art and tech- 
nique combined in a pleasing ensemble. Very well; 
but how does this work out in the case of the average 
beginner? Usually, with little success. Why? Be- 
cause the average beginner is neither master of him- 
self, artistically, nor is he expert enough, photographi- 
cally. In short, to talk composition to a beginner, 
who cannot focus a camera properly, is like discussing 
the advantages of a Twin-Six Packard with a man who 
cannot drive a Ford. 

Those who read these little articles from month to 
month are aware that I would encourage every begin- 
ner to make the most of photography and to learn all 
that he can about art, composition and technique. 
However, in this article I have in mind the person who 
is not ready to assimilate advantageously the well- 
intentioned suggestions from those of riper photo- 
graphic experience. One cannot expect a man who is 
unable to keep afloat to be very much interested in a 
detailed description of how to do the “crawl” stroke 
in swimming. What he would like to know, first, is 
how to keep afloat. After that, he might be better 
able to understand the “crawl” stroke and more likely 
to attempt it successfully. 

A few weeks ago, I received a six-page letter from 
a beginner who. asked for detailed information with 
regard to gum, ozobrome, platinum, carbon, and other 
printing-processes. Incidentally, he enclosed three 
very poor prints made on blue-print paper and stated - 
that he had been making pictures for several weeks! 
Although I complimented my correspondent for his. 
ambitious photographic program, I suggested that it 
might be well for him to master the technique of mak- 
ing first-class blue-prints before he attempted gum or 
ozobrome-printing. A few days later, I received a 
reply in which he thanked me for the friendly advice 
and added that “one of those pictorial photographers. 
buttonholed me the other day and insisted that I 
should begin at once to make gum-prints and not 
bother with other printing-processes.”” 

Would that it were possible to reach the goal of our- 
aspirations by the short-cut route! Fortunately, and 
for our own good, an All-Wise Providence compels us. 
to toe the mark ere we can win the race honorably and 
achieve success. Hence, my point is that the beginner- 
is in no position to make definite and satisfactory 
progress until he has mastered the rudiments of 
photographic technique. If he cannot make a good 
blue-print, how can he be expected to understand 
carbon printing? It is all very well to speak to him of 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


pictorial balance, play of light and shade, masses, high 
or low key, triangular composition and other art- 
terms; but if he cannot make a good blue-print, focus 
the camera, set the shutter and compose the picture, 
wherein does the beginner in photography gain? 

It seems to me that the direct way to photographic 
success is to master one thing at a time. Let the be- 
ginner make record-pictures until he makes good ones 
and does so consistently. Then, talk to him of art- 
principles. In fact, I would prefer to see a beginner 
remain always as the maker of good record-pictures 
than to see him attempt pictorial photography until 
he is ready to make a fair success of it. Our good 
friends, the pictorial photographers, have every right 
to be enthusiastic and to sing the praises of their art 
to all who will listen; but for the good of the beginner, 
let me say that he should make haste slowly. The 
problems that we have solved are simple to us now; 
but they were not so in the beginning. Hence, all of 
us should remember that we must help the beginner to 
make good record-photographs before we arouse his 
interest and enthusiasm in the deeper subject of pic- 
torial photography. In the end, such a course will 
prove to be of mutual benefit and will promote per- 
manent photographic growth. 

If the beginner will make up his mind to stick to 
the rudiments until he has placed himself in a position 
to make a good record-picture, whenever he may wish 
to do so, he will then have built his photographic 
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house upon a solid-rock foundation. No matter what 
uncertain success he may have with ozobrome, he 
knows that if he needs a good print he can make one 
on a developing-paper. In short, he has a proved 
means to an end, whatever happens. What I regret 
to see is the beginner who gropes blindly from one in- 
tricate process to another—making a success of none— 
the while using the terms of pictorial photography to 
describe or to excuse the “pictures” that he has made. 
All honor to the ambitious beginner who attempts ozo- 
brome after he is able to make good record-photo- 
graphs. More likely than not, if he fails to make a 
good ozobrome he will laugh over it and try again; 
but he will not seek to justify his own failure under the 
guise of having originated something new in pictorial 
photography. 

By all means, use soft-focus lenses and as many 
photographic developing- and printing-processes as 
may be found in photo-textbooks; but let us remember 
that these are the times when “back to normalcy” is 
the slogan. Let us have good record-photographs and 
gocd pictures. Let us have pictures that justify their 
existence at a glance and that need no “explanation.” 
Therefore, let the beginner see to it that he builds on 
the firm foundation of accurate knowledge and su- 
perior technical skill. Before he realises it, he will 
achieve the very results that other methods appear to 
promise more quickly but not so surely. 

A. H. B. 
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CURIOUS ARTHUR GILLAM 


Preservation of Negatives 


Tue time perhaps has gone by when it is necessary 
to caution the technical photographer as to the im- 
portance of thorough fixing and washing, and partic- 
ularly the former, as a condition for the reasonable 
permanence of negatives. But it may be doubted if 
makers of negatives, generally, give sufficient consider- 
ation to other factors which greatly determine the phys- 
ical permanence of the gelatine-film which bears the 
silver-image. It is quite true, The British Journal goes 
on to say, that in many cases this is not a matter of 
great importance, since defects of this kind make their 
appearance only after the lapse of a considerable num- 
ber of years. Nevertheless, instances have come be- 
fore us of very grievous experiences, for example, the 
rotting of the films of a whole series of valuable neg- 
atives. Although precise evidence of the cause of such 
deterioration as this is lacking, it is probably more than 
a coincidence that negatives which have suffered in 
this way were made in the days when it was customary, 
on account of frilling difficulties, to use an alum-bath 
before fixing. Apparently, the employment of the 
modern fixing-hardening bath is less open to objection 
on this score, but at the same time we think it is a 
sound maxim that for the utmost permanence of the 
gelatine-film of a negative the latter should have come 
in contact only with neutral or alkaline-solutions from 
start to finish. Alum, apart from its tanning-prop- 
erties, is a weakly acid substance, and the deleterious 
effects which it appears to produce in course of years 
may very likely be occasioned also by purely acid baths, 
for example, the weak solution of hydrochloric acid, 
which is recommended to remove the final traces of 


SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


phenosafranine dye from plates which have been 
desensitised before or during development. The ex- 
perience of years undoubtedly points to the advantage 
of following development by a fixing-bath which is 
neutral or alkaline. 


A Tripod-Suggestion 


One simple device which Mr. H. W. Bennett men- 
tioned at the Professional Photographers’ Association 
Congress is worth a note, if only because it is one of 
those things which, because they are so simple, usually 
have to be made at home. It is designed to prevent 
the feet of the tripod slipping on a stone-floor, or similar 
uncertain surface, and consists of nothing more elabo- 
rate than three laths attached together at one end so 
that they can be spread out flat upon the floor. At 
the other end of each lath a smal] hole is made to receive 
the point of the tripod-leg. With this help a tripod 
can be extended with perfect safety upon the most 
slippery floor imaginable; while, by having more holes 
than one in each lath, the separation of the legs can be 
controlled. Such a device as this is serviceable also 
for work on highly polished wood-floors, or elsewhere, 
when it is important to protect the floor from any pos- 
sibility of scratching due to the metal points. An 
alternative method which some photographers have 
found useful to prevent slipping is to carry a length 
of string with four loops in it: two of these, at the ends 
of the string, are slipped over the points of one of the 
legs of the tripod, and each of the other loops over the 
point of one of the other legs.— The British Journal. 
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THE CQRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Grain in High-Speed Plates 


THE recent tendency among plate manufacturers 
to produce plates of very high speed has given rise 
to a trouble that appears to be inherent with all plates 
of great rapidity, says The Amateur Photographer 
editorially. The higher the speed of a plate-emulsion 
the more likelihood there is of the image being marred 
to a certain extent by an obvious grain, and in several 
batches of high-speed plates that we have tested 
this tendency has been very marked. It occurs 
more frequently when the exposures are on the short 
side or when development has been forced. In the 
case of negatives, therefore, when high-speed plates 
are used the presence of grain can be apparently 
reduced by full exposure and normal development. 
In negatives that have already been made and in 
which the grain constitutes a defect, as is frequently 
the case when the plate is a small one and the print 
is to be made by enlarging, the trouble can be over- 
come by fully exposing the paper on which the en- 
largement is made and by employing strong, quick- 
acting developer. If the worker has the opportunity 
of enlarging by daylight so that a broad expanse 
of light is the illuminant, the graininess of the image 
is much less obvious; but if artificial light and a con- 
densor are used the graininess is frequently em- 
phasised. The only way in this event to overcome 
it is to put the image slightly out of focus or to use a 
diffusing-medium, such as a piece of black tulle, on 
the lens. 


Protection from X-Rays. 


Tue preliminary report of the Special Committee 
of Radiologists which was appointed to consider the 
question of protection against X-rays has been pub- 
lished, and the Times dealt very fully with the matter. 
We learn from the report that ventilation is regarded 
as being of very great, even of supreme, importance. 
The X-ray room should be not below ground-level. 
Artifical ventilation is necessary in most instances; 
for, with very high potentials, so-called coronal dis- 
charges are difficult to avoid, and these produce ozone 
and nitrous fumes, both of which are prejudicial to the 
operator. Darkrooms should be capable of being 
opened up to sunshine and fresh air when not in use. 
The walls and ceilings of these rooms ‘‘are best when 
painted, some more cheerful hue than black.” 


Color Kinematography 


Accorp1nG to a British report, “it may not be gen- 
erally known that every dress worn by film artists has 
to be designed for color most carefully. The light 
pinks, blues, greens, mauves, etc., may all photograph 
alike; but if the color-scheme is wrong in the dress, the 
result on the screen would be blotchy. Unless one has 
actually seen these dresses in the studio, one can have 
no idea of their beauty. The color-schemes will no 
doubt have to be slightly altered; but that will be an 
easy matter. The producer to-day knows what effect 


he wants to gain, and he has to blend his colors accord- 


ingly, often using colors different altogether from those 
he has in his mind. In the new color-photography this 
arrangement will be unnecessary. To give an example. 
A butler, or waiter, will wear the regulation outfit in 
the new film. In the studio to-day, he looks a weird 
individual. His shirt front is khaki, so is his collar; 
so are his cuffs; so is his serviette. Dead-white material 
sets up ‘halation’—a glittering effect—yellow photo- 
graphs white. Our natural colors are far richer than 
ro America, and better results should be ob- 
tained.” 


Direct Color-Photography in Medicine 


Tue demonstration of colored lantern-slides at the 
Section of Dermatology of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine, says the London Lancet, showed the possibilities 
of this new method for purposes of illustration and 
teaching. Uvachrome diapositive lantern-slides are 
made from the origina] films employed in a new process 
of natural color-photography in which no screen is em- 
ployed; the minutest details can thus be projected 
upon the sheet without the loss in accuracy caused by 
disintegration of thecolors. The dyes used in the prep- 
aration of the films reproduce the original colors with 
remarkable accuracy. The process does not lend itself 
to mass-production; but it is found to be of the 
greatest value for scientific purposes. The slides are at 
present prepared by the Austrian State Institute of 
Photography, which keeps expert photographers at 
the disposal of the Viennese hospitals and clinics, so 
enabling accurate color-photographs to be made of 
cases of special interest. The negatives provide a 
record for the hospital archives, and furnish medical 
lecturers with the slides of individual subjects which 
they need. It is proposed to carry out the same work 
in England for the benefit of medical authorities in 
the hospitals and universities. If, as the makers claim, 
the films can be satisfactorily reproduced on paper, 
they should prove very valuable for use in text-books 
and in original articles on rare diseases. 


Developing Cut Films 


A Goop many photographers who have been adopt- 
ing cut films for portraiture and commercial work have 
found some difficulty to get as perfect negatives as 
they have been accustomed to with glass-plates, not 
with reference to the quality of the image, but to what 
may be termed mechanical defects. The principal 
trouble, says The British Journal, seems to be uneven- 
ness, caused by the fact that the film does not sink to 
the bottom of the dish as a plate does, but has a ten- 
dency to float, the slight curl causing the edges to be 
thin and streaky. Again, in fixing, if films are allowed 
to overlap there will usually be a line, especially if the 
developer is not well rinsed off. With care these de- 
fects may be avoided; but it is very much better to 
eliminate them, and also the risk of scratching during 
any of the manipulations by using the special clips and 
tanks made for the purpose. The film is inserted in 
the clip with the minimum of handling, and can remain 
in it until dry. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


As this picture is evidently intended for a landscape, 
the figure of the man should be eliminated, for he at- 
tracts too much attention and seems to block the way 
as the eye passes on to the distance. 

As the picture represents a scene in the day-time, 
the foreground should at least be seen, and, if possible, 
about as the artist saw it, which must have been fairly 
plain. Even when there is but little foreground, it 
should be plain enough so that one can see what it is, 
and should in itself have some perspective which 
would help to carry the eye on into the distance. The 
tree-trunk seems too big; but if it were lightened some, 
at the bottom, and a good deal at the top, and given 
some appearance of roundness, it would not be bad. 


Even then, when viewing it, the picture should not be 
held too near the eyes. A small boat or raft, or some 
small and not too conspicuous object on the water, a 
short distance from the nearer shore, and a little to the 
right, would undoubtedly help out the perspective. 


H. Bracar. 


At first sight, the picture greets the would-be critic 
with a serenity so pleasing and peaceful, that one 
dreads to attempt a criticism of it. But on further 
inspection this feeling wears off, and one is bound to 
admit that the picture has its weak as well as strong 
points. The weakest of these is the too sharp con- 
trast between the very dark foliage and undergrowth 
in the foreground, and the dreamy haze of the back- 
ground. The remedy for this would be cutting the 
print, or using prevention rather than resorting to a 
cure. The picture could originally have been made 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


from a point somewhat nearer the water. And the 
best of its strong points is that very hazy background, 
with its dimly outlined arch and the corresponding 
shadow-line in the water. A touch of humor, where 
humor is decidedly incongruous, is added by the figure 
in shirt-sleeves and a top hat. 

Y. Bruty Rusty. 


In the July picture, offered for public criticism, I 
seem to find that the artist has observed the rule the 
Editors constantly urge, viz.—a unity of interest. 
Here, he has focused the beholder’s attention on the 
vista of the lake and mountains. The figure of the 
man seems to emphasise this tendency, though it may 
be that he is superfluous. While everything in the 
foreground appears to be in deep shadow, the char- 
acter of some of the objects seems to be in doubt. Is 
that a stump, a rock, or a boat on the shore, near the 
man? What is the latter supposed to be doing? 
Would not the picture be improved if the heavy 
branches of the big tree, and the dark mass at the right, 
were not quite so black? Otherwise, the picture im- 
presses me as one of beauty and grandeur, and of ad- 
mirable proportions. 

HELEN F. BicBee. 


On examination of this picture, it can readily be 
seen that there is subject for a very awe-inspiring pict- 
ure if the maker had only handled it a little differently. 


The picture demands the utmost concentration, for 
while trying to distinguish the lake and mountains, the 
deep shadows around the picture persist in drawing 
our eyes away. In the same way, the man is objec- 
tionable, being in the center of our gaze. 

Of course, at six-thirty woods are very dark, while 
lakes and mountains are still pretty light, so that this 
excessive contrast is partly unavoidable, but by pho- 
tographing the picture from the shore, instead of from 
the woods, the deep shadows and harsh contrast could 
be eliminated. The picture, at present, might be ren- 
dered softer by printing on the softest grade of paper. 

Warwick B. MILter. 


Improving Autochromes 


Ir may interest color-workers to know that Auto- 
chromes which are weak and lacking in brilliancy can 
often be greatly improved by binding them up with a 
second color-screen, instead of the usual piece of plain 
glass. These I have obtained from old and useless 
Autochrome plates by simply washing off the positive, 
or film, under the hot-water tap. The layer containing 
the starch-granules does not run, and when dry it is 
bound up, film to film, with the Autochrome. The 
positive is thus sandwiched between two color-screens. 
The result is a more granular aud denser rendering 
than the original; but the colors are more intense. 

L. M. Leventon, in The British Journal. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tue frontispiece represents a New Hampshire dairy- 
maid waiting for the arrival of the cows from the past- 
ure. The picture has an interesting history in that it 
formed the frontispiece of the initial number of PHoto- 
Era Maaazing, which was published May, 1898. The 
author also wrote the initial article that appeared in 
the, first issue of this magazine (Volume I, No. 1)— 
“Art in Portraiture.” Furthermore, the first ad- 
vertisement in that initial number was that of the 
author’s firm (Benj. French & Co., dealers in photo- 
supplies). While he or his firm had no interest in 
Puoto-Era, at that time, except in the capacity of an 
advertiser, he never dreamed that in 1905 he should 
become a member of the editorial staff of that publi- 
cation and, least of all, later on—in 1907—become its 
sole proprietor and managing-editor! 

When the “Dairy-Maid” was first published in 
Puorto-Era, it was in the form of a 434 x 8 Heliotype 
plate, whereas the present reproduction is a 4 x 6 half- 
tone. Data: September, 1897; about 2 p.m.; good 
light; Voigtlander & Son Euryscope, No. 2; 10-inch 
focus; stop, F/18; 2 seconds; Carbutt Blue Label; pyro; 
Platinotype print. 

The reasons that prompted charitable silence with 
regard to the Wolfeboro-pilgrimage pictures, by that 
precious pair of photo-pictorialists and arch-conspir- 
ators, Osborne and Turner, still prevail. They have 


* received so much praise for their work in this depart- 


ment, in the past, that they can well afford to dispense 
with it, for the nonce. 

Mr. Harry W. Poor’s view of Mt. Chocorua, page 
115, is one that gives the characteristic shape of what 
alpinists call the “‘ Matterhorn of the White Hills,” on 
account of its resemblance to the prodigious and 
almost inaccessible peak in the Zermatt Valley. Its 
rugged summit is visible from many different direc- 
tions, but the complete form of the mountain can be 
seen from but few points including the spot, on the 
shore of Lake Chocorua, where Mr. Poor succeeded in 
obtaining an excellent view with a picturesque setting. 
If it had been possible to avoid the tall tree-trunk, at 
the left, the photographer would have been able to pro- 
duce a picture less symmetrical in design. 

The mountain, lake and district are all under the 
name of Chocorua. Many climbers of the moun- 
tain may remember the legend of Chocorua, wherein 
the white settler pursued the Indian, Chocorua, up the 
mountain and confronted him with a rifle, demanding 
his surrender. The Indian was supposed to be stand- 
ing on a huge rock at the time, overlooking a precipice; 
and, rather than surrender, he jumped and was crushed 
on the rocks below. Before leaping, however, he 
uttered a curse on the whole region, which the old 
settlers said made it impossible to raise a calf on the 
district abutting the northern side of the mountain. 
The fact remains that an element in the water is said 
to be injurious to growing cattle. However, a reacting 
agent has been used with success. Frank Bolles, late 
of Harvard College, has written much of interest in his 
book, “‘ At the North of Bearcamp Water.” The chap- 
ter, “A night alone on Chocorua,” is of great interest 
to lovers of the mountain. Beals, in his “‘ Passacona- 
way, the Land of the Sky,” also contributes many in- 
teresting features. A book alone might be written of 


this mountain, with its trails, unique history, and 
fauna and flora. The photographer’s great-great- 
grandfather was once caught on the peak of Chocorua 
during a severe thunder-shower. He climbed to the 
very top and found the sun shining brightly on the 
ledges, while beneath him rolled a sea of black clouds, 
through which he could see picturesque flashes of 
lightning darting now and then into the ravines, 2,000 
feet below. 

The former peak-house, a flimsy structure moored 
to the ledges by wire cables, was literally blown to 
pieces by a winter-gale. Household-effects were scat- 
tered at a great distance, and some ivory keys from an 
old organ were carried apparently three miles or more 
to the dooryard of what is now the Clement Inn. 
While climbing it, over the Liberty Trail, the photog- 
rapher, Mr. Poor, has heard a black bear call during 
the middle of the day. These creatures usually call 
only at night. 

A few years ago, some winter-climbers were ob- 
served toiling on the ledges of the peak. Through a 
powerful telescope, at the Chocorua Inn, one could 
see that all was snow and ice, when suddenly, one was 
seen to slip and fall. The observer judged that an 
accident had occurred. A horse and sleigh were dis- 
patched to the foot of the mountain and, sure enough, 
one of the climbers had fallen and sustained a leg- 
fracture. Even the “‘ Movies” have invaded the Cho- 
corua region. At Paugus Mills, under the ramparts 
of Chocorua, a few winters» ago, Harold Lockwood, 
now deceased, assisted in filming a scene. Husky dogs 
and sledges from Wonalancet were employed to give 
it the “Touch of the North.” The picture enacted 
was seen in Boston, later, by a Chocorua enthusiast, 
who at once recognised the locality. 

Data: Edge of Lake Chocorua, N.H.; August, 11 
A.M.; bright sunlight; 6144x814 Poco Camera; rear- 
combination (12!4-inch focus) of Poco R.R. lens; 
stop, U.S. 64; 1 second; Wellington Anti-Screen plate; 
metol-hydro; . Velox contact-print. 

No mountain in southern New Hampshire is more 
familiar to tourists and visitors, nor more beautiful 
and interesting, than Mt. Monadnock. Being isolated, 
this glorious rocky mass may be seen in its entirety 
from hundreds of elevated points to the east, west, and 
south of it; whereas, viewed from the opposite side, 
along the shores of Lake Monadnock, near Dublin, it 
presents an entirely different aspect. Mr. Gleason’s 
view, page 116, shows Mt. Monadnock in a state of 
solitude and silence—not a sign of human habitation 
or animal-life disturbs the landscape, though all around 
the base of the mountain, not far away, are many vil- 
lages and farms, also prosperous hotels and boarding- 
houses, for Mt. Monadnock attracts visitors in winter 
as well as in summer. Mr. Gleason uses this picture, 
with numerous other fine ones of the mountain, in his 
attractive lecture, “Mt. Monadnock—Beloved and 
Beautiful,” referred to in June Puotro-Era. 

Data: Made from a point viewed due south from the 
mountain, about one-third of a mile from the Ark, at 
Jaffrey Center; September, 2 Pp.m.; 5x7 plate-camera; 
84-inch Dagor lens; stop, F/16; 3-time color screen; 
quick bulb-exposure; dryplate; pyro; bromide contact- 
print. 
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These last two pictures, which came to me by pure 
accident, shortly after the appearance of the July issue 
and with the first part of the “‘ Wolfeboro Pilgrimage,” 
serve to enhance the pictorial interest of this modest 
tribute to the scenic attractions of the Granite State. 

One of the most remarkable photographs of its kind 
is shown on page 122. It is not unusual for fish or 
cheese at a certain stage of decomposition to be highly 
phosphorescent. In warm weather this is particularly 
the case. In the present instance, the cheeses, stored 
in a perfectly dark cellar of the cheese-factory on the 
experimental farm of West Virginia University, Ward- 
ensville, W.Va., gave out sufficient phosphorescent light 
to enable one to read large headlines in a newspaper. 
No daylight nor artificial light, whatsoever, was used 
in making the exposure—only the light given out by 
the cheeses. Data: July; dark cellar; only window 
(36x 15 inches) covered with heavy, brown wrapping 
paper; 5x7 (No. 10) Premo Camera; Zeiss Anastig- 
mat F/6.3; at F/16; seven (7) minutes; dryplate; hydro- 
metol; Velox contact-print. 

Pinhole-photography—photographing without a lens 
—is always interesting, and doubly so when explained 
and illustrated by so successful an artist as William 
S. Davis. His pictures, distributed among pages 126 
to 131, demonstrate convincingly the adaptability of 
- method to such work as landscape-photography. 

ata: 

“A Woodland-Pond.” Near noon on bright June 
day; 15 seconds; with aperture nine inches from 5 x 7 
Eastman Extra Rapid plate; print 414 x 6. 

“Willows in the Mist.”” Made on foggy day in 
June; 11.40 a.m.; 60 seconds; aperture six inches from 
3144 x 4144 Cramer Inst. Iso.; strong east wind caused 
extra amount of diffusion in the upper foliage of the 
trees which is not due to the quality of the pin-hole 


image. 

“A Wooded Vista.” Early April; 2.50 p.m.; good 
sun, but most of subject in shadow; 4 minutes; aperture 
seven inches from 4x 5 Wellington Anti-Screen plate; 
print from section 3 x 414. 

“Forest-Tones.” May, 3.40 p.m.; hazy sunshine; 
2 minutes; aperture ten inches from 4x5 Inst. Iso. 
backed. 

“Sunshine and Shade.” June; 1.15 p.m.; good 
sun, but contrast great, due to deep shadows; 60 
seconds; aperture six inches from 5x7 Cramer Inst. 
Iso.; print from a section about 34x 6 inches; this 
proved to be somewhat under-timed, considering the 
strong contrast to be overcome. 

By comparing Mr. Davis’ pin-hole pictures, in this 
issue, with those made by E. L. Harrison that ap- 
peared in these pages some time ago, the reader will 
find considerable difference in sharpness of definition. 
This seems to depend on the purpose for which pin- 
hole photographs are made, and which is made clear 
by each of these two writers on the use of the pin-hole 
camera. In photographing architectural subjects, 
as was illustrated by Mr. Harrison, a professional 
architect, and by Mr. Davis in his picture of a 
church, page 131, clearness of detail is desirable, but it 
may be dispensed with in landscapes and cloud-effects. 

That Mrs. Cones has imbibed copiously at the 
fountain of artistic knowledge is evident from a study 
of her photographs. Based on the oval form of design, 
the delightful home-scene, page 134, expresses the idea 
of concentrated interest in no doubtful manner. What 
the artist may term a “gem,” is in reality a master- 

jiece, and one which even the famous genre-painter, 
eyer von Bremen, could scarcely have surpassed in 
interest and charm. Data: October, 1911; 3 pP.M.; 
good light; 5 x 7 Seneca camera; 8-inch, series IT, Cooke- 


lens; at stop, F/8; 3 seconds; Seed 26x; hydro-metol; 
Salon print, a gum; print for reproduction on Azo D. 

“Adorable!” exclaimed my better half as she hap- 
pened to glance at the picture of the little cherub 
paddling in the water (page 137), while I was about to 
pen my commendation. “You've said it!” was my 
reply. The play of sunlight on “Chubbie’s” ador- 
able form, with the resultant lower tones, gives an 
admirable plastic effect, and the receding background 
of sandy beach still further increases the relief of the 
little figure, and makes it fairly stand out above the 
flat surface of the page. It is only after a long en- 
joyment of this captivating scene, that the critical 
faculty of the beholder is alive to the fact that the sub- 
ject occupies the exact center of the picture-space! 
True; but as it is not certain whether the tiny human 
“quadruped” is moving forward or backward, I shall 
withhold my verdict, for the present. 

Data: Chicago Beach; June 13, 1921; 4 p.M.; strong 
sunlight; 314 x 444 Revolving-Back Auto Graflex; 744- 
inch B. & L. Tessar Ic, F/4.5; stop, F/5.6; Premo 
Film-Pack; Eastman tank-development, en]. on B. M. 
C. Bromide No. 2. 

“Segovia!” exclaims the traveler in Spain, but the 
artist declares that this ancient aqueduct (page 138) 
is near Genoa, Italy, the other and not dissimilar one 
having two tiers of arches. The print was awarded 
Honorable Mention in our architectural competition, 
of 1920. The picture fills the space admirably and is 
in Mr. Dyar’s best vein. Data: March, 10 a.m.; 
good light; 4x 5 Korona camera; 6-inch Goerz Dagor; 
at U. S. 8; 1/25 second; Premo Film-Pack; Nepera 
developer; enlarged on Artura Iris. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


“RATHER a quiet sport!” I seem to hear a reader re- 
mark, as he beholds Dr. Smart’s lone fisherman, page 
141. True, no energy, no action—no catch, but anti- 
cipation, vigilance and hope mark the activity of the 
young sportsman. The setting of the picture is at- 
tractive, and the tonal beauty of the original print 
aided in its appeal to the jury. Nevertheless, there 
are obvious faults, the chief one being the sudden 
change from a clearly defined foreground to an indis- 
tinct background. If this effect is intentional, it is not 
good art nor good photography. 

Data: Made in W.Va.; August, 11 a.m.; hazy sun- 
light; 3A Graflex (postcard); 7-inch B. & L. Zeiss 
Tessar Ic; stop, F/4.5; 1/75 second; Eastman N. C. 
film; metol-hydro; 8 x 10 enl. with 7-inch Goerz 
Dagor lens on Artura Carbon Black. 

F. W. G. Moebus deserves credit for his well-ordered 
design, page 142. It is graceful and well-balanced, 
and excels in good tonal values. The sense of rapid 
motion is well expressed, and faults, if any, will be hard 
to find. 

Energetic action is the keynote of Kenneth D. 
Smith’s “The Serve,” page 143. Being a high-speed 
subject, with the sharpest focus on the player, there 
are such common faults as absence of planes, objec- 
tionable highlights and circles of confusion. The posi- 
tion of the server is typical and difficult to photograph; 
but it naturally lacks that happy adjustment of body 
and limbs that occasionally breaks the monotony of a 
long series of strained, grotesque motions of the player 
in his eagerness to make a telling stroke. “Take it as 
you can,” is good enough advice if merely arrested 
motion is the photographer’s principal aim. Better 
things, and with restful settings, too, by Mr. Smith, 
have appeared in this department. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Comparative Merits of Amateur 
and Professional 


No one appreciates humor more than I; but the at- 
tempt by many persons to be funny at the expense of our 
beautiful pastime — amateur-photography—does not 
appeal to me. I do not mind the term “fan” (abbrevi- 
ated form of fanatic), which is applied to the baseball- 
enthusiast; but whensuch opprobrious terms, as ‘‘camera- 
crank,” ‘‘camera-fiend,” ‘“camera-bug”” and “camera- 
craze”’ are promiscuously applied by camerists to them- 
selves or their hobby, I raise my hand in protest. 
Puoto-Era readers have commended my attitude 
against the use of these terms of self-reproach by writ- 
ers in an effort to be humorous, and it has already been 
suggested that I supply a substitute for camera-enthusi- 
ast. Well; what’s the matter with “‘amateur’’? 

Apropos of the term “amateur,” I am reminded that 
certain mediocre work by professionals is frequently 
called amateurish. This is a slight upon the amateur 
who, as a pictorialist, pure and simple, is far ahead of 
the average professional. Again, when the work of an 
amateur is eminently artistic and impressive and, in 
the eyes of the beholder, leaves nothing to be desired, 
the work is praised by a remark such as “very good; 
looks as if it might have been done by a professional.” 
Such praise is ridiculous, because even professional 
photographers are honest enough to declare that they, 
themselves, cannot do so well. Of course, we all know 
that, in painting, sculpture and music, amateurs but 
rarely equal the best of professionals in technical ability 
and masterly interpretation. In the field of pictorial 
photography, however, the amateur generally surpasses 
the professional. Naturally, there are professional por- 
trait-photographers who, as a diversion, enter the field 
of genre, landscape and still-life, and when such men as 
Garo, Clark and Goldensky amuse themselves by com- 
posing a beautiful genre, landscape or still-life, they 
invariably produce a consummate masterpiece that will 
make some of the best amateur-pictorialists look green 
with envy. 

The English boast a number of professional pictorial- 
ists, such as Mortimer, Keighley, Cadby, Park, Adams, 
Bennington, Cecil, Evans, whose achievements in the 
realm of pictorial photography are unsurpassed. 

This brings me, in a somewhat roundabout way, to 
the other extreme, namely, the novice who lacks the in- 
itiative, ambition or ability to make headway in his 
chosen pastime. His work never rises above medioc- 
rity; and when criticism is made of his work, he shrugs 
his shoulders and complacently remarks, “Well, what 
do you expect of an amateur, anyway? I’m not a pro- 
fessional.” These foregoing remarks impel me to give 
Fernald’s definition of the terms “amateur, connois- 
seur, novice, etc.” 

““Etymologically, the amateur is one who loves, the 
connoisseur one who knows. In usage, the term 
amateur is applied to one who pursues any study or art 
simply from the love of it; the word carries a natural 
implication of superficialness, though marked excellence 
is at times attained by amateurs. A connoisseur is 
supposed to be so thoroughly informed regarding any 
art or work, as to be able to criticise or select intelli- 
gently and authoritatively; there are many incompe- 


tent critics, but there can not, in the true sense, be an 
incompetent connoisseur. The amateur practises to 
some extent that in regard to which he may not be well 
informed; the connoisseur is well informed in regard to 
that which he may not practise at all. A novice or 
tyro may be a professional; an amateur rarely ever is; 
the amateur may be skilled and experienced as the 
novice or tyro never is. Dilettante, which had originally 
the sense of amateur, has to some extent come to denote 
one who is superficial, pretentious and affected, whether 
in theory or practise.” 


A Profane Annotation 


An American soldier returning from the Rhine 
district, where he had been stationed with the Ameri- 
can Forces of Occupation, brought home a German 
photo-exposure book as a curiosity. He was unable 
to read the contents, but remarked that the Germans 
were very profane in referring to their photographic 
activities, for on every page he noted in bold-faced 
type the word “hell.” It is hoped that some of his 
acquaintances may explain to him that this is merely 
the German term for “bright” and refers to a condi- 
tion of light. 


A Strange Luncheon-Box 


MaskeEp cameras in the form of field-glasses are no 
longer a novelty. There are others. While strolling 
across Boston Common, at noon the other day, the 
Editor noticed a young girl who was acting somewhat 
suspiciously. Having in her hand a camera that ap- 
peared to be of the reflex type, the aforesaid young 
woman acted as if she were about to make a picture 
in a surreptitious manner. For this reason, the Edi- 
tor was impelled by a desire to watch proceedings— 
likewise, in a surreptitious manner. He walked away 
about one hundred feet and then suddenly retraced 
his steps, only to find that the supposed camerist had 
opened her camera, withdrawing therefrom a good- 
sized luncheon! It appeared to be the only contents 
of what was merely the outside of a reflex camera. 
She was soon joined by a companion who carried a 
similar camera; but the Editor did not wait to note 
“developments.” They probably were the same in 
each case. Nevertheless, he has been wondering what 
was the purpose of this form of deception, and how a 
4x 5 reflex camera could be made to lend itself to the 
uses of a luncheon-box. 


Elon 


Epitor or Puoto-Era MaGazineE: 

Talking about names! I have been using Elon as a 
déveloper for papers with uniform success for a long 
time. I suppose that Elon is a coined trade-name for 
this developer. All the same, I read in a New York 
paper the other day, of a man named Elon Hooks, who 
was in the limelight insome way. How do you suppose 
this man came by his given name, “Elon’’? 

Sincerely yours, 
L. M. Daty. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


W. J. W.—Ferricyanide reducer usually causes 
stains on prints, and is generally thought unsuitable 
for this reason. If it must be used, it should be very 
dilute and not allowed to get upon the paper itself, but 
should be applied with a brush to the film-side of the 
print. ‘‘The British Journal of Photography Almanac, 
1917,” gives a cyanide reducer for prints on page 438, 
but points out that the solution is very poisonous. The 
formula follows: 

Iodine (10 per cent sol. in 


potass. iodide sol.)..... .30 minims 6 c.c.s. 
Potass. cyanide (10 per cent 

sol. in water)........... 5 minims 1 cc.s. 
Water. ...... .... l ounce 100 c.c.s. 


A. C.0.—The lens should always be parallel 
to the film or plate. A camera-front that is not 
tight is apt to be responsible for a greater or lesser 
amount of distortion. Before purchasing a camera be 
sure to examine carefully that portion of it which holds 
lens and shutter. If it leans forward or backward and 
the right and left sides move easily, so that one part of 
the lens is nearer to the film than the other—do not 
accept the camera. A rigid front is essential to success. 

W. C. K—Most roll-film and film-packs are 
warranted against deterioration from eight to 
twelve months. The expiration-date is stamped 
plainly on every box, so that with due attention there is 
little danger that you may receive old film. If the film 
is to be used immediately it makes little difference, pro- 
vided the expiration-date has not been passed. 

H. B—The advantage claimed for the blue 
nitrogen-filled lamp in printing is that the 
light seems to have greater actinic power than the 
regular mazda lamp. How much more power the 
nitrogen lamp has over the other is a debated 
question, particularly, when such lamps are used in the 
average small printing-machine. It is usually best to 
use ground-glass in the printing-machine as it diffuses 
the light evenly over the picture-space and also dims 
the filaments of the lamp so that they are not likely 
to make an impression on the sensitive paper. About 
a 60-candle-power light is sufficient for the average 
printing-box; but there are so many different types 
of lamps used to-day that in our opinion it would be 
better for yon to call at some large photo-dealers and 
make a careful inspection of the various types of 
printing-machines now on the market. After asking 
all manner of questions and inspecting the machines 
personally, you would be in an excellent position to 
know what would fill your requirements. 

J. H—With regard to a formula to make 
fabric fire-proof, we give you the following from 
E. J. Wall’s “Dictionary of Photography”: prepare 
following: water, two ovnces; sal-ammoniac, 150 
grains; boracic-acid, 60 grains; borax, 30 grains. 
The article to be fire-proofed is boiled in this for about 
a quarter of an hour; wrung out and dried. Another 
formula is: water, two ounces; alum, one dram; am- 
monium-phosphate, one dram; borax, two drams. 

A third formula is: water, two ounces; ammonium 
or soda sulphate (glauber salt), one-quarter ounce; 
boracic-acid, 30 grains; borax, 30 grains. The first 
formula is probably the best. 


A W.1—The uneven tone in your sepia prints 
is possibly due not to uneven toning but to 
improper fixing. If prints lie together in the fixing- 
bath, and are not properly separated and thoroughly 
fixed, the uneven action will not show up until the 
prints are in the toning-bath, and then irregularities 
of tone may occur. 

I. C. V—The cause of blistering is very apt 
to be old or weak fixin¢g-bath—though too abrupt 
changes in the temperature of solutions may also be 
responsible. When the blisters are only slight, it is usu- 
ally possible to rub them down into contact again when 
the print is nearly dry. 

K. B. C.—Old negative glass is quite in de- 
mand now, and good prices will be paid by the East- 
man Kodak Co. of Rochester, N.Y., or by Geo. W. 
Cary, 2968A Cleveland Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Pack- 
ing-directions will be sent by these concerns. The East- 
man Kodak Co. also furnishes shipping-tags for the 
boxes. Not more than 100 pounds should be packed in 
one box, and all plates should face in the same direction. 

F. H.—Stereo-cameras made in the United 
States may be obtained from Folmer & Schwing and 
The Rochester Optical Co., Divisions of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y.; also from Burke & 
James, Inc., 240 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Ill. 
If you are interested in the new, small, imported 
Stereo-cameras, you can obtain information from 
Harold M. Bennett, 153 West 23d Street, C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Co., 317 East 34th Street, Adam 
Archinal, 1409 Broadway, C. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 
West 32d Street, and R. J. Fitzsimons, 75 Fifth Avenue, 
all of New York City. There are many excellent 
cameras to be had with lens- and shutter-equipments 
adapted to all requirements of the stereo-photography. 
First obtain all available descriptive matter and then 
decide which instrument will serve your requirements. 

R. A.—Inaccurate shutter-speeds, due to 
dust in pneumatic valve, may be corrected by 
having the cylinders re-buffed. This work should be 
entrusted only to an expert. In no circumstances 
should oil or grease be used. Any firm of acknowl- 
edged reliability can attend to the cleaning of your 
shutter, and will guarantee entire satisfaction. 

J. O.—Whether tank- or tray-developing is 
the best depends, for a decision, on individual taste 
and requirements. One camerist may find tank-de- 
veloping both efficient and convenient, and another 
may find greater pleasure and profit in darkroom- 
developing. However, the fact remains that tank- 
developing of plates and films is no longer considered 
to be experimental. Amateur and professional pho- 
tographers have put the stamp of their approval on 
tank-developing. Autochrome and Paget plates are 
still developed by hand in the darkroom. The devel- 
oping of these plates—or any plates and films used 
to obtain scientific data—requires constant attention 
during the entire developing-process, and they cannot 
be developed successfully in a tank, for the reason 
stated. For the average amateur, who is not interested 
particularly in the chemistry of photography, the tank 
is unquestionably the most convenient and efficient 
method to develop vacation- and snapshot-pictures. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reporfs of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


The Buffalo Convention 


Tue thirty-ninth annual convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America was held at Buffalo, 
July 18 to 23, and ranks as one of the best in the his- 
tory of the organization. Those who attended the 
affair were not deterred by increased traveling-ex- 
penses and hotel-rates, but were impelled by an earn- 
est desire to increase their stock of knowledge, to renew 
business-acquaintances and, at the same time, to enjoy 
the incidental diversions. They got their money’s 
worth. According to the secretary’s figures, the total 
attendance reached nearly 1,500. 

Knowing that the serious-minded members of the 
Association were to be well represented, the manu- 
facturers and dealers planned accordingly; hence, the 
latest and best in photographic products and improve- 
ments was on view. About eighty industrial exhibi- 
tors were represented. Among those who advertise 
in PHoto-Era MaGazine were the Ansco Company, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Ciba Company, 
Inc., G. Cramer Dry-Plate Company, Defender Photo- 
Supply Company, Eastman Kodak Company, C. P. 
Goerz American Optical Company, Graf Optical Com- 
pany, Halldorson Company, Hammer Dry-Plate Com- 
pany, Hanovia Chemical and Mfg. Company, Ilex 
Optical Company, Japanese Water-Color Company, 
J. L. Lewis, John G. Marshall, Sagamore Chemical 
Company, J. H. Smith & Sons Company, Sprague- 
Hathaway, and Wollensak Optical Company. 

The picture-exhibits were of an unusually high order 
of merit. They deserved and received warm praise 
even from the critical overseas visitors. The pro- 
gram had been prepared with discriminating judgment 
and great liberality. Each day had its quota of prac- 
tical features and musical entertainment. Although 
numerous, divers and valuable were the talks by 
eminent experts, the impromptu address by Pirie Mac- 
Donald was generally declared the outstanding feat- 
ure of the convention. For spectacular impressive- 
ness, nothing ever equaled the illumination by immense 
searchlights of Niagara Falls on the evening of July 21! 

Though Kansas City was proposed by some as the 
next (1922) convention-city, this question will be 
determined by the executive committee. 

The complete report of the doings, addresses, etc., 
at the convention will be published in the form 
of an annual as has been the custom in years past. 
It will be a handsome volume and contain a complete 
list of members, halftone reproductions of some of the 
best pictures exhibited at the convention, advertise- 
ments of manufacturers represented there, and other 
items of interest. 

The incoming board, elected at the convention, con- 
sists of the following officers: president, G. L. Hostet- 
ter, of Des Moines, Ia.; first vice-president, A. H. 
Diehl, of Sewickley, Pa.; second vice-president, Clar- 
ence Stearns, of Rochester, Minn.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Blanche Reineke, of Kansas City, Mo.; treas- 
urer, J. E. Mock, of Rochester, N.Y. Chairman of 
the Commercial Section, with a seat on the board, 
Howard Webster, of Chicago; representative of the 
manufacturers, also of the board, J. K. Harriman of 
the A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia. 


Notable Exhibits at Newark Camera Club 


Wirth commendable enterprise the executive com- 
mittee of the Newark Camera Club has arranged for 
a series of interesting one-man exhibitions at the club. 
The schedule, prepared by chairman Louis F. Bucher, 
is as follows: September, Holmes I. Mettee, Balti- 
more; October, James Wallace Pondelicek, Chicago; 
November, Rabinovitch, New York; December, T. O. 
Sheckell, Salt Lake City; January, Paul L. Anderson, 
East Orange; February, C. H. Davis, Hoboken; March, 
John H. Stick, Los Angeles. Other eminent photo- 
pictorialists, whose work will be shown at the club, 
are Bertrand H. Wentworth, Gardiner, Me.; Rupert S. 
Lovejoy, Portland, Me.; Edward R. Dickson, Karl 
Tausig and Kate Smith, of New York. 


Floyd Vail’s Exhibition at Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THERE will be at the Photographic Section of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., November next, a one-man show, consisting of 
fifty pictures by Floyd Vail, of the Camera Club, New 
York. As Mr. Vail is a pictorial-photographer of wide 
experience and of successful activity, whose pictures 
have been shown at exhibitions in this country and 
abroad, it is fair to assume that his forthcoming show, 
in Brooklyn, will be one of unusual interest. 


Kinema “Stills” 


How harsh and crude are most of the photographs 
exhibited outside ‘‘picture-palaces,” and technically 
known as “stills.” They are usually bitingly sharp 
black-and-white prints on highly glazed paper, remarks 
The Amateur Photographer, and they reveal every detail 
of make-up, good, bad, or indifferent; and whereas, to 
a certain extent, they may illustrate some incidents 
of the play, they fail dismally from a_ pictorial 
point of view, or to suggest the action that the 
incident involves. This is largely due to the method 
of their production. We understand that in most 
places where picture-plays are produced, the photog- 
rapher with a view-camera proceeds to make exposures 
of reconstructed groupings after the film itself has been 
made. This will account for the strained and wooden 
poses; but it does not excuse the harshness of the re- 
sults. The motion-picture as seen by the eye does not 
in any way resemble such photographs; and a sym- 
pathetic rendering by a capable worker, introducing, 
where required, a slight softening of the image, would 
give far more pleasing results and a better idea of the 
film, attract more attention, and would present an al- 
together higher kind of photography to the public. 
The first step would be for the photographer to make 
his negatives with, preferably, a reflex camera during 
the actual progress of the action. This will give him 
finer and more natural grouping, as well as a greater 
choice among a variety of incidents; and the light will 
be ample to allow him to make instantaneous exposures 
from a standpoint approximately the same as that of 
the kinematograph camera itself. 
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Unreliable Photography 


Justice Gorr of New York made a very sensible 
decision the other day when he refused to accept a 
photograph as valid evidence in a divorce-case. Time 
was when that kind of evidence was admitted and held 
good. But the way in which plates and films can be 
juggled and altered without detection has made photog- 
raphy very unreliable in court. We have only to look 
at a few of the marvelous stunts in the “movies” to 
recognise the reason. As Justice Goff sagely puts it, 
“the inherent infirmity of such testimony is apparent 
when the protean character of the art of photography 
is considered.” — New York Herald. 


The Springfield Convention 


Tue New England photographers will open their 
twenty-third annual convention at Springfield (Mass.), 
September 6, Tuesday evening, at 7.30 o'clock, for an 
informal get-together meeting, with music and enter- 
tainment. 

This will be followed by a three-day convention. 
Don’t MISS THIS, PLEASE! 

The Keynote-note of this convention will be, 
‘Better Pictures—More Business—Good Fel- 
lowship.”’ 

The officers and members of the Association have 
given much serious thought and effort to the coming 
convention, keenly realising the need of closer codpera- 
tion by the professional photographer for the pro- 
motion of his own business and the protection of his 
patrons. 

The program that has been planned is one that no 
photographer can afford to miss, for it includes a dis- 
cussion of the new proposed tax on photographs, its 
explanation, and every member present will have an 
equal opportunity to decide by whom it shall be 
handled. Every New England photographer is ear- 
nestly requested to attend and take an active part in 
what concerns him most, namely, his own profession, 
his success, his prosperity. 

As the complete program cannot be stated, at this 
moment, here are a few of the highlights: 

Demonstrations in negative-making by some of the 
ablest and best-known portrait-photographers in the 
country, one of whom will be Mr. Garo, of Boston. 
During these demonstrations, there will be an op- 
portunity for attending members to have negatives 
made of themselves. 

Mr. Charles Bushong, assisted by Mr. Shepardson, 
will demonstrate how motion-pictures can be made in 
the studio of the professional photographer or in the 
homes of his patrons. 

A unique and interesting feature will be a demon- 
stration by a well-known photographer of what can be 
done with a 400-watt lamp in producing fine portraits. 

There will be not only a large collection of photo- 
graphs by our own members, but exhibits by many of 
the leading photographers outside of New England, 
and the finest show of foreign photographers ever seen 
at a photographers’ convention in this country. 

There will be a lecture by an eminent authority on 
“What to avoid in making portraits.” 

The manufacturers and dealers will be on hand in 
full force, and with all that is new and up-to-date in 
photographic apparatus and equipment. These exhib- 
its will occupy separate booths specially constructed 
for this convention, and occupy the entire floor-space of 
the Auditorium. 

The clam-bake will be one of the principal enter- 
tainments, and means a good time for everybody. 

President A. K. Peterson has devoted much thought, 


time and energy in planning a pleasing and success- 
ful program, and has received able and cheerful assist- 
ance from many sources. 


President Harding 


THERE never was a time in the historyof this country 
when the President was confronted by so many domes- 
tic problems as at the present time, to grasp and to 
settle which, to the best interests of the nation and the 
American people, calls for the highest sort of patriotism 
and _ statesmanship. Fortunately, these important 
qualifications are a part of President Harding’s equip- 
ment; but to enable the nation’s chief executive to 
meet the American people’s needs and hopes, we must, 
every man and woman of us, give him every ounce of 
our support, encouragement and goodwill. 

We quote, below, an admirable editorial, from Col- 
lier’s Weekly, on this subject. 

“Collier’s is not partisan in politics, but in men. 
The time has come to say that we think well of the show- 
ing that President Harding thus far has made. Let us 
say that Mr. Harding has delivered in the first five 
months of his administration more of courage in doing 
what he believed to be the right things for the good of 
the country, and more of common sense and acumen in 
the process of arriving at those beliefs than he sold to 
the country in his campaign. He will not object, as 
men of an earlier day might have objected, to the verb 
sell in this personal application. It is super-salesman- 
ship to sell just a little less than you expect to deliver, 
whether it be barrel staves or statesmanship. 

Mr. Harding sold himself to the country as an average 
man. To date he has delivered himself as more than 
an average man. Strip him of his conventional trap- 
pings (which, incidentally, led many of us to underrate 
him), and you find revealed a man of sincerity, modera- 
tion and force, who knows, or has the means of deter- 
mining, why and how he is going to do his job. He has 
more than three years and a half to complete delivery 
of goods on his presidential contract, and there is every 
reason to foresee that he will follow through and finish 
as well as he has begun.” 


An Idea for Increasing Business 


IN traveling around and calling on studios and ama- 
teur finishers, I see many different schemes and at- 
tempts in advertising. But I am going to tell you of 
one of the best schemes that I have seen so far. 

In a certain medium-sized city, two young fellows 
started in the photo-finishing business. They had a 
store just off the main street. At first they simply 
put out the usual sign, “ Kodak-Finishing”—and had 
the usual display of prints and enlargements in the 
window and—as competition was keen—they did only 
the usual business. They decided that they would 
have to do something different in order to get business. 

So they invested a few hundred dollars in a 
dryer and a washer and, instead of hiding them out 
back in the darkroom, they put the dryer right down 
in the front of the store—three feet from the store- 
window. And they placed the washer right back of 
it at the left, so that it could easily be seen from the 
street. They also had the trimming- and assorting- 
counters in the front. For two months, there was 
always a curious crowd watching this apparatus 
while it was in use. 

This same store now has seven employees instead of 
only the two original owners. They are now doing 
the unusual business. They do their printing in the 
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back, and the washing and finishing in front. They 
claim that their investment in apparatus has more 
than come back in the advertising alone that they 
received from it. This is just a suggestion for photo- 
finishers for amateurs.—Salesman. 


The Camera Club, New York 


WE are sure that our readers will be interested to 
learn that the annual exhibition of members’ work 
of the Camera Club, 121 West 68th Street, New York, 
will be held during the month of September. The 
public is cordially invited, free of charge. As this 
camera club includes the names of many of the fore- 
most workers in the United States, this exhibition 
should be unusually attractive and instructive. 


A Word to Our Advertisers 


WE are sure that advertisers will be glad to co- 
operate with us to our mutual advantage. The 
point is, we are eager to improve our service and to 
meet the wishes of our patrons in every way possible. 
However, we need a reasonable amount of time to do 
so. When advertising-copy reaches us late in the 
month, it delays the publication of the magazine and 
thus occasions a loss of valuable time for all concerned. 
To serve our advertisers to better advantage, we 
request that all advertising-copy be sent us so that it 
will reach our publication office in Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire, not later than the 5th of the month pre- 
ceding the date of issue. The co-operation of our 
advertisers in this matter will be very much appre- 
ciated. 

A. H. Bearpstey, Publisher. 


Cameras for Press-Work 


A writer in The Amateur Photographer calls at- 
tention to several interesting facts with regard to 
cameras for press-photography. Any one who sees a 
number of press-photographers at work recording 
some event cannot fail to notice that almost every one 
is using a camera of the collapsible focal-plane type, 
fitted with a direct vision-finder; and a natural con- 
clusion from this is that any amateur photographer who 
thinks of adding to his income, or at least of reducing 
the costliness of his hobby, by selling prints to the 
newspapers, should be equipped with this kind of in- 
strument. The conclusion is quite correct, if the pict- 
ures which he hopes to sell are to he of this class, and if 
he does not care to be burdened with a reflex. If he 
is prepared to face its unavoidable weight and bulk, 
the reflex will do all that the other will do, and a great 
deal more; and will be especially useful, if he is the pos- 
sessor of a long-focus or telephoto-lens, which is virtu- 
ally unusable on the collapsible focal-plane pattern. 
But the recording of events is now done so thoroughly 
by the newspapers themselves, or by press-agencies, 
that there is comparatively little scope in that di- 
rection for the amateur; but there is still a very large 
and growing field for the sale to newspapers and maga- 
zines of prints of other subjects, such subjects as are 
well within the range of other types of camera. Hence 
there is no need for any photographer to feel that he 
is not able to take up photography for the press un- 
less he has an outfit of the kind which experience has 
shown to be best for what may be called photo- 
graphic reporting. Later on, he may find that he can 
use such a camera profitably. 


‘ Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 153) 


Data: Made in Hanover, N.H.; May, 1920; R. B. 
Graflex 314 x 4144; B. & L. Ic Zeiss Tessar lens; used 
at F/4.5; 1/680 second; Cramer Inst. Iso Double- 
coated; pyro, in tank; enl. on Artura Carbon Black, 
rough mat. 


Beginners’ Competition 


“*GuarpiAns of the Field,” page 147, is a picture of 
much poetic feeling and artistic merit. The cloud- 
filled sky relieves threatened monotony, but scarcely 
saves the day where the landscape is in deep gloom. 
The fact that the landscape represents but one plane 
appears to be due to underexposure or to overprinting. 

Data: R. R. Lens fitted to a 34 Seneca Camera; 
Eastman roll-film; Eastman special developer; print on 
Eastman Bromide; toned with B. & W. Tabloid 
Toner. 

Arthur Gillam’s “Curious,” page 148, is a record, 
pure and simple. It illustrates the common fault of 
concentrating the focus upon the main point of interest 
and leaving the rest to its fate, and such a sad one! 
The background presents a frightful spectacle—dis- 
torted foliage caused by innumerable circles of confu- 
sion. This distracting result could have been avoided 
had the camerist used a little smaller lens-stop, focused 
on the hood of the carriage—“dividing the focus”— 
and given a less quick exposure. Result—possibly 
softer definition of the baby and the carriage, a less 
indistinct background, no disturbing round, white 
spots, less contrast and a generally softer effect. 

Data: June 14, 1921; 3 p.m.; strong sunlight, but 
made in shade of a tree; Ica Ideal B Camera; Zeiss 
IIb; F/6.3 lens used at full opening; picture focused 
on groundglass; 1/25 second; Standard Orthonon 
plate; 9x 12cm.; Elon-Hydro; daylight-print on Azo 
No. 2 F; Elon-Hydro. Picture made two months 
after purchase of his first camera. 


Example of Interpretation 


As an example of happily presenting a familiar 
architectural subject, PHoto-Era offers Carl Kattel- 
mann’s admirable portrayal of Mount Vernon—an 
American Shrine, page 144. 

Data: August, 1 p.m.; bright sun; 5 x 7 Premo 
camera; 614-inch Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/16; 
three-time color-screen; 1 second; Standard Ortho. 
plate; pyro, tank; contact-print on Azo A. Hard. 


Our Contributing Critics 


A. S. Workman, an occasional and worthy contrib- 
utor, has joined the ranks of “wise birds” who offer one 
of their pictures for helpful criticism, and, at the same 
time, enjoy the differing comments by friendly camer- 
ists some of whom may not be able to excel the pict- 
ures they are criticising. 


Obeyed the Label 
“Wuat did the critics say about Fretwell’s new 


picture entitled ‘Pan’?” 
“They panned it.”—Exchange. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


WE have received recently from the Imperial Dry- 
Plate Co. some of their new Eclipse plates. These 
have been on the market a very short time; and, for 
the present, are the last word in speed,—750 H & D. 

This matter of speed is so important and far reach- 
ing, that it may be worth while to consider what these 
new, fast plates can do beyond what was possible be- 
fore their advent. Up to now, we have always used 
for children’s portraits, in our white Studio-room, 
Flashlight plates (500 H & D) which gave full exposure 
at F/6.8 on days of normal light between 11 and 1 
o'clock with the fastest bulb-exposure it was possible 
to give. 

Now, with half as much speed added—as is the case 
with the Eclipse plates—we obtain advantages that 
might be in various ways, which, if we take our 
own white-room portrait-work as an example, we soon 
realise. For instance, we might devote it to getting 
greater depth of focus—often necessary where a group 
of several children is being made—and, yet, be able 
to keep to the same short bulb-exposure. Or we might, 
in the case of restive sitters, turn our bulb-exposure 
into a slow instantaneous, let us say one-twentieth of 
a second, and still work at F/6.8. We could also, with 
this extra speed at our disposal, prolong our portrait- 
making hours, besides being able to work on dull days 
with a reasonable hope of sufficient exposure. 

But now that there has been a forward movement in 
the speed of plates after so long a lull, where is it 
to end? If the makers can get the speed up to 750, 
is there any reason why it should not eventually reach 
1,000? Personally, we should be fearful of using these 
plates for anything but indoor-portraiture, for the dan- 
gers of overexposure must be very real, unless the fact 
of their extreme rapidity has been fully grasped. In 
developing, the makers recommend a very deep ruby 
light (the Imperial Ruby Safelight No. 4) and even 
then they do not advise exposing the plates overmuch 
to the rays of this modified darkroom-lamp. The 
tray should be kept covered, and examination by 
transmitted light avoided as much as possible. De- 
velopment seems to offer no difficulties, especially if 
one or other of the formule recommended by the 
makers is used. There is a pyro and a metol formula, 
the former for vigorous, the latter for soft negatives. 

The drought, from which we have suffered for the 
last two months, is so unusual a state of the weather 
for this country, that we hope it will not recur. There 
has been every opportunity for the faithful record- 
ing by the camera of the various sport-events from 
international polo to the innumerable lawn-tennis- 
contests; for the sun has shone almost uninterruptedly, 
and never have the papers been so filled with pictures 
of games. News-photographs, made from air-planes, 
are steadily on the increase, and a splendid view of 
Henley Regatta was obtained from the air. But 
there are some photographic drawbacks in this long, 
dry spell. It has increased the dust enormously and 
it finds its way into all parts of the apparatus, espe- 
cially on motor-expeditions, when cameras cannot be 
too carefully looked after. The extreme dryness, too, 
is inclined to affect wooden cameras, and one is con- 
scious of plateholders working with dangerous facility. 


But the fine, sunny weather has had a marked ef- 
fect on holidays, and they are certainly in full swing 
much earlier than usual this year. / 

Do all photographers make notes of their exposures 
when they are away from home? We are afraid not; 
but although it is somewhat of an effort until the habit 
is formed, it is well worth while. We have found this 
summer that notes of last year’s photographs are par- 
ticularly useful. They have so far enabled us to do 
away altogether with light-testing. We have been 
working in about the same surroundings as last year; 
that is, among mountains, at an elevation from 3,000 to 
6,000 feet above the sea, and we have been amazed how 
well our old notes apply to this new district. Natu- 
rally, if used in this way, one must give more details 
than just the hour, stop, exposure etc., if the greatest 
amount of help is to be got from one’s notes. For in- 
stance, if there is a dark foreground, or a particularly 
dazzling distance; or if we are facing the sun, suc 
items are carefully noted as having an important bear- 
ing on exposure. 2 

And while on the subject of mountain-photography 
we might mention that most useful bit of apparatus, 
the graduated filter made by Messrs. Sanger, Shep- 
herd and Co. Like an ordinary color-screen, it cannot 
be used uniformly for every exposure; for it is only 
where one part of the picture needs less exposure than 
the rest, that it is of advantage. But for subjects 
that often have dark, green pastures in the foreground, 
mountains in the middle distance, and snow-covered 
peaks on the horizon, the graduated screen is invalu- 
able, for it gives the glittering snow-mountains just a 
fifth of the exposure it allows to the foreground. The 
screen is easily moved up and down in its setting, so 
that more or less of the picture, as desired, can b 
brought under its influence. As the yellow screen 1s 
very finely graduated till it becomes clear glass, there 
is no fear of an edge showing across the picture. So ~ 
useful have we found the arrangement, that this year 
we have had it fitted to a 2} x 3} inch N. & G. camera 
as well as to the half-plate apparatus with which we 
encumber ourselves on our journeyings. 

The amateur is often criticised for not bringing home 
more photographic successes; but we are beginning to 
think that there is a good deal of excuse for him. We 
have been staying in one place (in Switzerland) for a 
week. It is a sort of junction in the mountains, where 
several little railways meet that link up many beauty 
spots. Its name is Lauterbrunnen. There is a deep, 
dark gorge with very high cliffs down which a feathery 
waterfall (Triimmelbach) gently finds its way. Above, 
towards the east, tower some of Switzerland's most 
lofty, snow-clad mountain-peaks. It is a wonderful, 
but difficult view, seen a mile away from the village. 
But it needs an early morning lighting with sunshine. 
Here, then, come pilgrims. They arrive mostly at 
midday, have luncheon and are off again to higher 

laces. But before leaving, they all make snapshots, 

ittle dreaming that they have not obtained, by a very 

long way, the perfect beauty and spirit of the place. 
As stated, we have been here a week and only once 
have all conditions been satisfactory for photography. 
This is often the case elsewhere. 
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Something New About Eyes 


ScrIENTISTS. poets, speakers, and teachers of ora- 
tory are all interested in the tests which are to be ap- 
plied to Dr. Charles Russ’s reported discovery of ‘‘a 


motive power in the eye,” says the Boston Herald. 


Accept itas a fact, andit resuscitates another of the 
ancient beliefs that were discarded centuries ago. 
When savages were found to have mysterious ways 
of communicating with each other at a distance, it 
was called “‘superstition”’ or plain “‘fraud”’; we mod- 
erns investigate the art with the aid of learned 
scientific societies and name it “‘telepathy.” Al- 
chemy, as a means of converting the baser metals 
into gold, was long regarded as a delusion of the dark 
ages; today the chemists and electricians, in some of 
their experiments, are working i in the firm expecta- 
tion that some day the “‘transmutation of metals” 
will be an accomplished fact. Leibnitz and the 
thinkers of his age were criticised for hinting at an 
underworld of awareness in the mind of man; in our 
time the realm of the “subconscious” has come to 
play a large part in the science of psycho-thera- 
peutics. The ancient explanation of seeing was 
that the eye did not passively receive the light-rays, 
but in some way projected its own power outward to 
the things seen. 

Dr. Russ, who is an eminent British bacteriologist, 


now turns us back ina new way to this old belief. He 


seems to have got his cue from “‘the discomfort pro- 
duced by being stared at’’; he also had before him 
the fact “that a puppy, if held and gazed at in the 
eyes, becomes frantic to get away from the discom- 
fort,” and the further fact that “certain types of 
snake hold their prey in a dazed state by the gaze of 
their eyes.”” Proceeding to experiment, he devised 
a delicate instrument containing an indicator and 
furnished with a sighting slit. “‘ When the eye is 
brought near the slit, the indicator flies off into mo- 
tion; by casting the eye from side to side, the indi- 
cator can be driven in one direction or another.” 
The gaze of the eye, that is to say, gives the indi- 
cator a push, showing that a force of some kind 
travels out from the eyeballs to the objects on 
which the rE rests. At any rate, that is the 
story. And if Dr. Russ can succeed in making 

ood with his apparatus the effects produced by 

rowning’s stare’ and Coleridge’s “‘glitter- 
ing eye’’ will be lucidly explained; we shall know 
why Milton could write of “‘ladies whose bright 
eyes rain influence,” and we shall appreciate all 
the better, Pope’s satire on the peripatetic critics 
he disliked: 

“Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite and madden round the land.” 


The Petzval Lens 


Petzvat is the name of a lens-system invented by 
Joseph Petzval, a famous Austrian mathematician, an 
account of whose life and work was published editori- 
ally in Pooto-Era a number of years ago. This Petz- 
val-lens or objective was made for portraiture, ex- 
clusively, and consists of two lens-combinations—the 
front one, a double-convex crown cemented to a double- 
concave flint, and the rear a concavo-convex and a 
double convex lens of crown separated, slightly, by a 
metal-ring. This portrait-lens was made commercially 
in 1841 by Friedrich Voigtlander, a skilful optician of 
Vienna, who later moved his optical works to Braun- 
schweig, Germany. As this lens or objective won im- 
mediate popularity, it was constructed by Voigtlinder 


in about a dozen sizes—from one-quarter sized plate to 
one of 20 x 24, and even larger. The Petzval objective 
has served as the model for the finest portrait-lenses 
that have ever been made, including those of the 
present day. The Dallmeyer portrait-lens was con- 
structed on the same principle, also those made by A. 
Darlot, of Paris. These portrait-lenses, although large 
in calibre, are still in great demand, and second-hand 
ones, when in good order, often bring even higher prices 
than the original retail-price. Asa matter of fact, they 
have not been surpassed for the use of portraiture, 
although the Anastigmat represents virtually the most 
perfect lens, from an optical viewpoint, and is not so 
well adapted to portraiture as a portrait-lens con- 
structed on the Petzval-system. The front-combina- 
tion, removed and mounted in a suitable tube, is highly 
prized by photo-pictorialists for landscape-work. 


Fine-Art Essentials 


Tuat the work of the portrait-photographer should 
be based at the very least on a lively appreciation of 
what is fine art, is a dictum which every studious pro- 
fessional portraitist at once admits, and in the same 
breath lamenting that art entered in very smal] meas- 
ure into the training which he or she received. Un- 
fortunately, says The British Journal, the opportunities, 
such as they are, for students to acquire a living knowl- 
edge of art-principles, present themselves only to those 
who undertake a systematic course of training in the 
technique of one or other of the manual graphic arts, 
such as painting and drawing; and even to them the 
good fortune does not invariably come of having a 
teacher able to lead them in the different, though cog- 
nate, paths of art and technique. Thus, in photography 
especially, it happens that training in art is often a 
work of self-education undertaken after a certain 
technical competency has been achieved. It is, there- 
fore, in accordance with the realities of his situation 
that the ambitious portrait-photographer should seek 
aid in his own artistic development wherever he can 
findit. And it is this gift of perception which more 
than any other is needed to redeem photographic por- 
traiture from the lack of character with which so 
largely it may be fairly charged. It is obvious that 
in the absence of a correct or sharp recognition of 
what is good in art, there cannot be the progress in 
portraiture which, technically, is within the reach of 
photographers. 


What is a Journalist? 


Tue finest, best and truest definition of a journalist is 
to say that he is a man with a message—it may be a 
number of messages—the purpose of which is to better 
his fellow-men. The public good rather than private 
gain is the incentive that stirs him to action. His 
efforts may be centered on big, notable issues that at- 
tract the public’s attention or he may direct his good 
influence in a thousand inconspicuous ways. The 
whole matter is that he is a preacher, an evangelist, a 
reformer, who speaks his message through the multi- 
tudinous tongues of type. 

That in many instances he is not a money maker and 
saver ought not to stand to his everlasting discredit and 
injury. He ought to be a fearless writer and one who 
would not shape his sentences with the thought of how 
much they would mean to him in dollarsand cents. He 
should defend right issues no matter how unpopular or 
unprofitable-—— Boston Herald 

Do not all stand up at once! 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazineE from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be ob- 
tained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent-Office during the month of July. 

Patent, Number 1,383,305. Photographic Exposure 
Mechanism. David M. Hurlburt, of Rochester, New 
York, assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, of Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

William F. Folmer. Photographic Exposing Appa- 
ratus, patent, Number 1,383,395, assigned to Eastman 
Kodak Company, of Rochester, N.Y. 

Panchromatic Sensitising Composition. William 
Friese Greene of London, England. Patent, Number 
1,383,620. 

Patent, Number 1,383,733. Film-Developing Rack. 
’ Nahum Ellen Luboshez of London, England, assigned 
to Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y. 

Isidor Kitsee of Philadelphia, Pa. Producing Ma- 
trices and Color-Screens. Patent, Number 1,383,819. 

William D. Wood of Seattle, Wash. Patent, Num- 
ber 1,384,372, Photographic-Printing Machine. 

Patent, Number 1,382,272. Sensitometer for Test- 
ing with accuracy the Speed, Latitude, and Color Sen- 
sitivity of Photographic Plates and Films. Raymond 
Davis, of Washington, D.C. 


Over Three Years Between Exposure and De- 
velopment 


Questions are often put to me on the subject of 
keeping plates between exposure and development; 
and it is my practice to recommend developing as soon 
after exposure as may be convenient: because until a 
plate has been developed and fixed it is, of course, al- 
ways subject to the risk that it may be accidentally ex- 
posed to light, or may suffer from improper storage. 
But when these risks can be eliminated or ignored, it 
is remarkable how long a good commercial plate may 
be kept after exposure and before development. as is 
well shown by a recent experience of my own. 

Whitsuntide, 1918, found me ina very pleasant 
country town in Gloucestershire, without a camera; 
and, finding time hang on my hands, I hired a 314x514 
view-outfit, from the local chemist, bought a box of 
Imperial Special Rapids, and made a few exposures. 
Most of these were promptly developed; but a couple 
of the plates, exposed in a meadow on subjects in which 
cow-parsley figured very alluringly, were repacked 
and lost sight of. The exposures were made on the 
Bank Holiday, which reference to the almanac shows 
fellon May 20, 1918; and on June 11, 1921-—over three 
years afterwards—I found at the back of a drawer the 
box that contained those two plates. As no particular 
care had been taken of them, I was prepared to find 
that they had deteriorated hopelessly. On opening 
the plate-box in the darkroom, it appeared that they 
had simply been placed film to film, wrapped in the 
thin brown paper originally used by the makers, and 
slipped into the plate-box. The box itself had not 
been wrapped up in any way—merely left in a drawer 
at the mercy of the curiosity of any one that opened it. 


However, I determined to develop them; and for 
that purpose used an ordinary developer without bro- 
mide, such as I should have used if the exposures had 
only been made an hour or two previously. To my 
surprise, I must confess, development was normal in 
every way. There was no indication either during 
development or in the finished negatives that they 
were at all out of the ordinary: the edges are perfectly 
clean, and there is none of that metallic iridescence 
which one usually associates with old plates. Nor is 
there any suggestion of a fading-out of the latent 
image, which might have led to the appearance of 
underexposure. In fact, the negatives are in every 
way what I believe they would have been if they had 
been developed in June, 1918, instead of in June, 1921. 

There is nothing remarkable in the successful de- 
velopmert of a negative three years after the plate was 
exposed. It has, I believe, been recorded many times: 
and experiments have been conducted which were 
spread over a number of years, in which a number of 
plates have been exposed simultaneously, and one of 
them developed after the lapse of each year. What is 
remarkable is, first, that there is no sign of deterioration 
at all, and secondly, that this is so in spite of the ab- 
sence of any of the precautions which one might think 
of taking, were such an interval before development 
to be intended. 

The results here described at least testify to the ex- 
cellence of Imperial Special Rapid plates, if this tried 
product needed any such testimony, and also to the 
suitability of the packing materials in which they are 
sent out. That the box should not have been exposed 
to any deletericus fumes is merely accidental: if it had 
been, the mere cardboard-box and a single thickness 
of brown paper would hardly have afforded sufficient 
protection; and however good the plates may have been 
originally, they would have been manifestly the worse 
for being improperly kept. 

R. C. B., in The British Journal. 


Panchromatic Plate Safelight for Electric 
Darkroom Flash-Lamp 


Procure green celluloid, such as used in bookkeepers’ 
eye-shields. Color should be metallic blue-green like 
railroad switch lamp, with slightly more blue than green 
showing when viewed by transmitted light. Use at 
least two pieces of this celluloid, cut circular in form, 
and interpose a piece of exposed and developed film 
grayed to the density of the average 1/25 second sky- 
film. This light is quite safe enough to look at a pan- 
chromatic plate for half a minute, provided it does not 
strike the plate directly, but the wall behind the tray 
or some cardboard back of tray. If this green-blue 
searchlight is turned upon a wall five or more feet 
away from the plate the interposed film may be 
omitted. The rays should not strike the plate di- 
rectly, although 5 seconds or so of direct light about 
15 inches away will do no harm. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


This is No Time for Discouragement 


Wirutn the past few weeks two letters have reached 
my desk, one from a dealer and the other from a manu- 
facturer, to the effect that each was fighting hard 
against existing conditions. These letters breathed a 
spirit of mingled courage and despair that was bewil- 
dering. To be sure, neither had hoisted the flag of 
surrender; but one of them was perilously near to it. 

In this connection I am reminded of the story told 
of an elderly lady who said, “All my life I have wor- 
ried about things that never happened.” It seems 
to me—and I am a good “worrier” myself—that this 
is a time to realise the truth that lies in this old lady’s 
remark. The fact is, under the guise of being pre- 
pared, we anticipate difficulties which never occur. 
Instead of “preparing” ourselves for the good things 
ahead we deliberately assume that the future—dark 
and mysterious—can harbor only one thing—trouble. 

Photographic dealers and manufacturers have had 
hard times, and conditions are still somewhat pre- 
carious in some quarters; but, really, are not things 
better now than they were six months ago? Those 
who have fought the advancing phalanxes of dis- 
couragement with the battle-cry of “They Shall Not 
Pass!” are obtaining their first glimpse of a new and 
prosperous business-period. 

There is one outstanding fact that binds us all to 
fight on with heads up and fresh courage. It matters 
little whether it be a manufacturer, dealer, amateur 
or professional photographer or an editor of a photo- 
graphic magazine. The entire question that faces us 
is whether or not we shall permit interest in photog- 
raphy to lag for a moment. What would happen if 
the public at large should turn from photography to 
some other pastime or profession? This is the very 
moment to see to it that the ranks of our photographic 
army are recruited and not depleted through deser- 
tions and discouragement. I believe that we cannot 
be far from the peak of our difficulties and that now 
is the time for every manufacturer, dealer, amateur 
and professional photographer to take fresh courage 
and put photography over the top in an overwhelming, 
permanent victory. 

Puoto-Era MaGaztne is trying hard to do its 
share toward making photography fully appreciated 
by the general public. Also, it strives to help and 
encourage amateur and professional photographers to 
do better work, that they and photography may grow 
artistically and scientifically. In this campaign the 
photographic manufacturers and dealers are a most 
important factor; for without them the growth of 
photography would be well-nigh impossible. None 
of us can afford one moment of discouragement. Just 
one more united, courageous offensive and we shall all 
enjoy a well-earned victory. soatcie 


Autochromes in Advertising 


A most interesting and deservedly successful new 
departure has recently been made in bringing many of 
the chief French luxury trades to the notice of the 
general public, says Mr. L. P. Clerc in The British Jour- 


nal. This has been done by means of the Autochrome 
process, which; in serving the purposes of advertisement, 
has itself obtained considerable réclame. The “Salon 
of French Taste,” which opened last month in the 
Palais de Glace, Champs Elysées, Paris, contains more 
than 1,800 Autochromes of all sizes, from 5 x 7 inches 
to 7 x 16 inches,—the largest size made,—representing 
jewellery, glass and pottery ware, enamels, bookbinding, 
tapestries, furniture, lighting-accessories, and all articles 
of dress and toilet, and even carriage-work. These 
Autochromes, in company with a number of colored 
transparencies from 10 x 14 to 20 x 24 inches, are 
mounted in frames and are illuminated by concealed 
electric lamps. The color-reproductions of the goods 
of each of two hundred and fifty exhibitors occupy a 
separate panel, and these panels are systematically 
arranged in twelve alcoves erected in the rotunda of 
the Palais de Glace. The conception and organisation 
of the whole exhibit have been perfectly carried out in 
all respects, and reflect the greatest credit upon its 
designer, M. Devries, and equally upon the makers of 
the Autochromes, MM. Desboutins and Ventujol. The 
exhibition has been a revelation of color-photography 
and the Autochrome process to the public unfamiliar 
with photography; and the reviews in the newspapers 
have shown a widespread ignorance, on the part of the 
Press, of the existence of the Autochrome process. 
One daily journal refers to it as “having apparently 
been invented by some one named Lumiére about the 
‘year 1907.” Theexhibition remains open until the end 
of September, and I can strongly recommend any of 
my readers who may be passing through Paris this 
summer to set aside an hour for a visit to it. After it 
has come to an end in Paris, the exhibition is to be 
transferred in turn to the capitals of several countries 
in which French luxury goods find their principal 
markets, and hence has been dubbed “‘an exhibition in 
a portmanteau.” 


Slower Papers 


A GREATimprovement in the quality of photographic 
printing is likely to result from the growing use of 
slower-printing papers, remarks a British cotemporary. 
Most of our leading manufacturers are now offering 
papers which require many times the exposure which 
is necessary for the bromide emulsions which have so 
long held the field, and it will be found upon trial that 
a much longer scale of tones can be obtained upon the 
new papers than was possible with the old ones. These 
papers must not be confused with what have been 
known as “gaslight’” grades, for although the latter 
were almost invariably suited to thin or flat negatives, 
the newer papers give the best results with such nega- 
tives as would give a good print on printing-out or car- 
bon. It is, of course, possible to obtain fairly good 
results from such negatives upon ordinary bromide 
paper; but as a rule the prints are lacking in quality 
and of poor color, this being due to the fact that a full 
exposure and short development have had to be adopted 
in order to avoid vigor. With the new papers it is 
necessary to use a rather intense light, mercury-vapor 
or half-watt lamps being the most convenient. 
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About Your Vacation | 


Negatives— 

Your photographic record 
of summer holidays undoubt- 
edly includes many negatives 
that you value highly—neg- 
atives of good friends and 
nature’s beauty spots. 

Are you merely going to 
make prints and consign 
them to obscurity in your 
album leaves? Or will you 
enlarge, mount and frame 
the best, and so keep ever 
fresh the remembrance of 
summer days ? 

You will find an unexpect- 
ed pleasure in enlarging if 
you use a Verito Soft Focus 
F:4 lens. For no matter 
how wiry the negative, you 
can secure any quality of 
softness or sharpness, by pro- 
jection through the Verito. 
And Verito enlargements 
would grace the walls of your 
living room, library or den, 
more intimately and beauti- 
fully than would ever be 


SELECT YOUR LENS Gx) 
from the 
COMPLETE LINE 


La 


F 


THE 
Wollensak Optical Co 


@ 


Mabers of tha Mute 
Distinctive 


THIS AD 
appeared as a full page some months ago. We 
reprint it in miniature to remind you again of the 
completeness of the Wollensak line. | There are 
lenses for amateur and professional, commercial 
and pictorial photographer, a dozen different 
models in a complete range of sizes. 


possible with pictures you 
buy. 

Ask us or your dealer more 
about the Verito. You can 
secure one on trial without 
obligation... 


High 


Velostigmat 


Series IT, F:4.5 
for Graflex results 
for Studio 


What do you expect in an 

Anastigmat ? 

speed? Crisp, sparkling definition? 

Flat field? 

characteristic of the 

Velostigmat, Series II F:4.5 
This anastigmat lens has been so perfected 


that it is today unexcelled in construction or 
And quantity production keeps the 


Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


These qualities, and more, are 


F ound in the Finder 


HOW FAST is F:4.5 (Series II 
Velostigmat speed)? Twice as fast 
as F:6.3! Almost three times 
faster than F:7.5! 


“DON’T YOU-ALL make wool- 
en sox?’ queried an Ethiopian 
brother, applying for a job at our 
employment office. 


“NO, RASTUS, but we are the 
folks that put the lens in 
wolLENSak.” 


GRAFLEX USERS find the 
Verito a worth-while investment. 
The delightful quality of softness 
that it gives in pictorial work in- 
creases immeasurably the enjoy- 
ment of photography. 

XACT XPOSURE is certain 
when using the new pumpless, gear- 
less, Wollensak shutters—the Betax, 
Gammax and Deltax. 


SIXTEEN DOLLARS buys the 
modern Gammax shutter with our 
F:7.5 anastigmat for 3} x 5} cam- 
eras. Other sizes proportionate in 
price. 

WRITE YOUR NAME, address, 
and size and type of your camera 
on the margin of this page, check 
below the equipment that interests 
you and mail to us. We will be 
glad to send catalog and sugges- 
tions. 


General Soft Focus 
Studio Wide Angle 
Commercial Home-portrait 
Speed Enlarging 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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UNIVERSAL MOTION 
PICTURE CAMERA 


The camera preferred by the U.S. 
Government, leading explorers, travel- 
ers, photographers, etc. It is strong, 
compact, light in weight, reasonable 
in price. 


Free Book on Motion- 
Photography 


Write at once for our FREE book 
which tells you how ; 
to take motion-pic- 
tures—the handiest 
and most complete 
book on the subject. 
Universal cameras 
and projectors fully de- 
scribed. 


Distributors in principal cities 


Burke s James inc 
264 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers of REXO Cameras, Film and 
Photo-Supplies 


GRIPPIT 


Are you mounting with the new, 
clean adhesive? Cannot wrinkle 
paper. Any excess cleans up by 
simply rubbing with the finger. 


Tubes at 25c. or pint-cans at $1.50. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 


17 Harvey Street, No. Cambridge, Mass. 


In addition to the general line of merchandise 
of a well-stocked photographic department, 
we carry many lines of specialties, also 
new items both foreign and domestic. 


Burroughs & Wellcomes 
Tabloid Products 


Paget the famous 
Self-Toning Paper 


The New Carbine Roll-Film 
Developing-Tank 


(No bothersome apron) 


Johnson & Sons Chemicals 
Featuring Activol—the Universal Developer 


Stereoscopic Supplies 
45 x 17 mm. 6 x 13 cm. 
Both Negative and Positive Plates 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 
292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 
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We Gladly Buy 
Negatives Like This 


—typical specimens of the work done by 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Photographic Lenses 


Interesting and timely subjects of a nature to test real 
lens-efficiency are particularly sought. 


Send us speed-pictures or other difficult subjects 
illustrating the remarkable corrections, reserve cov- 
ering-power and sharp, clear definition afforded by 
our well-known TESSAR series—the Ic, F/4.5, three 
times as fast as ordinary lenses, or the IIb, F/6.3, the 
ideal hand-camera anastigmat. 


We also welcome desirable samples of work done 
with our PROTAR—those truly convertible lenses 
which are practically universal in application, giving 
any angle of view desired for near or distant objects. 

Please submit glossy prints for inspection, al- 
though if acceptable, we prefer to buy the negatives 
outright in most cases. Let us see some of your best 
Tessar and Protar work; we are prepared to pay satis- Ciniiie ds, hte 
factory prices. 


~BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopti ), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights fr Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


=f = that 6 es may see 
heer 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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METEOR 


DEVELOPER VIALS 


LIQUID L. C. H. VIALS— 
CYNTOL (METOL) SUCCESSORS TO 
HYDROQUINONE THE M. Q. TUBE 


LIQUID CONCENTRATED DEVELOPER 
L. C. H. Vials (Meteor) Combine All the Advantages of M. Q. Tubes and 
Concentrated Liquid Developer and Eliminate the Disadvantages of Both. 
Just Add to Water and the Developer is Ready. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


POR THE METEOR BOOKLET ™ 


One of the sensations at the International 
Convention of Photographic Dealers in Buf- 
falo, July 18-23. 

TONING—or TINTING of PHOTOGRAPHS 
in Sepia, Azure Blue, Sea Green, Old Rose, 
Cream and other beautiful colors, with 


Peerless 
Permanent Photo 


Oil-Colors 


The only artists’ oil-colors made in U.S. A. that are 
fine enough to be reduced to a transparent. liquid base. 
Brilliantly beautiful. Absolutely permanent. May be 
applied with a tuft of cotton over the entire print in 
a perfectly even tone and become a part of the emul- 
sion, permanently. 

Procure a box of these Peerless Photo-Oil-Colors of 
your dealer and begin at once. Or we will mail direct 


Investigate This 
F/4.5 Lens 


SK any one who has tried the | 
Graf Super-Anastigmat—F/4.5 
—about the results they get with it. 
You will learn some interesting 
things about new possibilities in 
depth, sharpness, flatness of field 


Qo | 


RAT 


and covering-power at full aper- if he cannot supply you. Take no substitute. 

Price per set of fifteen tubes $2.50 
ture. Perfection in these respects Bottle of Gum-Wax Solution for red ing the colors .50 
has won for our F/4.5 the highest “A product of the Peerless Lab ries at R hester.” 
commendation from exacting pho- F. — of the special items that we are exploiting at 
tographers. Get one on a ten-day Peerless oe Mende Transparent Water-Colors, films 


and bound Col lors in liquid form for Lantern- 
Slide Sets. single colors. 
Permanent Air-Brush Colors in paste-form. Opal 
a. Finest made. Guaranteed not to clog the 
rush 


trial-basis. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to us. 


Graf Optical Company 


901 News-Times Bldg., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


| 
Chinese White, paste-form in opal glass-jars. Un- 
equalled for pen or brush. 
Mixing-Palettes, Brushes, Mounting-Paste, etc. 


Address JAPANESE WATER-COLOR CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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AMMER PLATES excel 
in speed, fidelity and wealth of 
detail. They produce negatives that 
will “stand up” under the most try- 
ing conditions of heat and humidity. 
Those who know their worth will 
not be without them. 
Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO™ 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PAGET’S 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 


Paget papers are superior to any 
similar papers on the market. 


Direct to you or through your 
dealer. 


Send for SAMPLE PRINT 
and specify whether landscape 


or portrait desired. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Sole American Agents 


You Can Make Your Photographs 
Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Transparent Oil-Colors 


Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each 
Postpaid, $2.60 


The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If you knew how simple 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. 

Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 
transparent. Guaranteed a. Brilliant in 
tone. Quickly applied. Easily removed for alterations. 
The best for perfect and satisfactory results. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Complete Instructions at Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 


155 Nevins Street 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PATENTED 


ALL METAL 


PHOTO-PRINTER 


FOR PLATES AND FILMS 
PRODUCES RESULTS ECONOMICALLY 


SIMPLE, COMPACT, LIGHT AND SAFE 
SIZE _—~PRICE $8.50 
Ask any dealer or write us for facsimile folder. 


R. W. KITTREDGE CO. 
812 W. Superior St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 


LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC AND REFINED 
For art-students 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones of Aurora 
Life-Studies, 9} x 12 inches, partly- 
draped and in the nude, $5.00; and 
print-set No. 300, consisting of 12 6x10 
original nude photographs, full-length 


ORDER QUICK! PRESENT SUPPLY IS LIMITED statuary poses, printed on heavy Azo 
All finely paper, $4.50. Both for $8.50. Pub- 


lished exclusively for artists, designers 
and art-students. Sent only by express 
on receipt of price. With PHOTO- 
ERA for one year, $10.50. This price 
good only in the United States. Ad- 
dress orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


9x12 Altura Citonar F /6.3 Compur Shutter $60.75 $42.50 
Above with Zeiss Triotar F/6.3 in Compur 69.00 48.30 
9x12 Fiduca, Goerz Dagor F/6.8 in Compur 102.00 71.40 
Above with Zeiss Triotar F /6.3 in Compur 85.00 59.50 
Above with Zeiss Amatar convertible 97.50 68.25 
Above with Zeiss Tessar F /6.3 97.50 68.25 
10x15 Volupa, Zeiss Tessar F/6.3, Compur 119.00 83.30 
10x15 Altura, Zeiss Tessar F /6.3 in Compur 107.00 74.90 

'Of course, we allow ten days’ trial on any item purchased a. 


If not entirely satisfactory within the trial period, you can re! 
same and have your money refunded you in full. 


MERACOMPANY 
109 N. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO ILL. 


THROUGH THE HEART 


OF THE 


a WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The Theodore Roosevelt International 
Highway leads the motorist-photogra- 
pher through the heart of the most 
magnificent scenery to be found in 
New England. This highway from coast 
to coast is a fitting memorial to one 
of the greatest Americans that ever lived. 


A beautifully illustrated folder may be had from F. A. French, Secretary. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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PLAUBEL PECONETTE 6x6 cm. 
F/4.2 Anticomar Lens 
and Compound Shutter 
List-Price, $62.50 
ADAM ARCHINAL 
1409 Broadway New York City 


U. S. Agent, Plaubel Cameras and Lenses 
Catalog sent on request. 


Make your pictures 
more realistic with 


“*TABLOID 
Blue and Green 
Toners 


Delightful artistic results 
with certainty and ease. 


Either kind 70c. per carton 
Of all Photographic Dealers 


‘TABLOID’ means—Issued by 
Burroughs Wellcome & (Co. 
London 
New York: 18/20, East Forty-first Street 
Cuicaco: 23 North Franklin Street 
Montreal: 101/110, Coristine Building 


Phe. 1094 Ex. All Rights Reserved 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER'S 
_HI-SPEED 


The Plates with the 
Wonderful Emulsion 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONDENSORS 


ENLARGING and REDUCING 


Highest grade imported French optical 
glass in all diameters and foci. 


50% LESS THAN MARKET PRICES 
MOUNTED OR UNMOUNTED 
Write to Dept. D for prices. 


J. H. B. Donaldson Enterprises 
158-160 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Special rate to photo-supply dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical | Glass for spectacles, in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 

J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


An interesting illustrated booklet 

(free) on choosing a vocation, the 

ff exceptional opportunities Pho- 

tography offers you and how to avail yourself of these 
advantages. 

MOTION-PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 

Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip- 


ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. , Cameras and Materials 


furnished free. The School of Recog y 
write for Catalog No. 23. 


N. Y¥. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


ALBERT A. LANE 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


he 
T ypography 
ad P of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


ting 


rendered by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 
Boston 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 


All Your Developing-Problems Solved 
by the use of 


KALOGEN (a bu) 


Most economical, dependable and efficient 


FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Learn 


Portraits or Commercial § 
E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK 

134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, “iL. 
Fascinating, taught 
y 


studios in largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 weekly. Day and night 


classes. Three months’ course. Easy payments. Address Dept. 15. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
is gins Taurine Mu 
Photo- Paste 
Drawing- 
Liquid — 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
® Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives, They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, 
W0Z— well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


Oil-Colors 
for Glossy 
Photos 


Glossy and all shomenate can be painted with 
thie set. Easily learned. Free instruction-book, 
explains painting of Portraits, Scenic and Art 
pictures. Complete outfit, 16 tubes colors, a) 
pliers, solutions, only $5.00. Sent direct if d 

er cannot supply. 


main TANGLEY CO. 
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ICA 
CAMERAS 


LARGEST ALLOWANCE ON USED CAMERAS 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 


OF THE BEST  KXCHANGE LENSES 


MAKES 113 Park Row, New York City SUPPLIES 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
— positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 

erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. RITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


KODAKS 4+ CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our i d fe will gladly render assistance. 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPL 


Send for booklet describing 


“Control at Full Opening” 


and containing list of some of 
the prominent users of the 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


HALLDORSON 
PRODUCTS 


A Full Line of Flash and Electric Lamps 

for Photographic Lighting 

Studio Flash-Lamp 

Home-Portrait Flash- Lamp 

Giant Portrait Flash- Lamp 

Triangle Flash-Lamp 

Flash- Powder 

Studio Electric Lamp 

Home- Portrait Electric Lamp 
Electric Spotlights 

Style 00 

Style A 

Style B 

Centrifugal Print- Washers 


Mark Outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 
1780 Wilson Avenue CHICAGO 


0000 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 
A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer and those without 
experience. About 500 pages 
pages of text and 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 


Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 
F.RLPS. 


Motion Picture i » Chief Instructor in Cosme, 
tography for the Government Signa 

Photograp hy ' Corrs Schvol of Photography at Colum- 
bia University, with special chapters by 
pa Charles W. Hoffman, celebrated Fea- 


ture Photographer, and by Research 
PRICE $6.00 Specialists of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
Moncey refunded if satisfied after 5-day examination, 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. Also at Dealers 


USE THE 


li 


CORRECT EXPOSURE 
SIMPLE AND CONVENIENT 
strain, nothing to look t 
NO cal g or factors 
Suitable shutter setting ically coincide and read directly 
Through dealer, or direct post-paid $1.50 


Money back G. M. MILNER Dealers write for 


525 Market Street 
if not satisfied SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 30 day trial doz. 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 
Artistic Papers 
(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 


AT 
THE SEYMOUR Co. 
251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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= CARRY YOUR LIGHT WHERE 
s YOU CARRY YOUR CAMERA 


— A box of Victor Flash-Powder in your outfit prepares 
: eas you for any unfavorable light-conditions you may encounter. 
‘Instantaneous Combustion— Maximum Light 
“Its Quality Has Justified Its Name” 
Your Dealer Sells and Recommends It. 
J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3547 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


Dictionary of Photography 
By E. J. Wall, F. R. P.S. 
COLLODION No Amateur or Professional Photographer 


i The printing-medium which experience has shown gives the should be without it 
fy maximum of charm with the minimum of trouble. A wide : 
= range of artistic effects with complete simplicity in working. PRICE, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents Extra 
FIVE GRADES Ord 
This b i de in five disti 
and delightfal grades. Matte, Smooth, Cream 
Smooth, Antique (white and cream) and Glossy. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


i J. L. LEWIS, Sole Agt.,522 Sixth Ave., New York 


IF YOU WANT 


Photographs in Natural Colors 


——— USE —— 


Mechanically different from and _ better 
PL AT E ~ than any other shutter, Ilex Shutters have 


virtually revolutionized the construction 
of shutters. 


THE 
PERFECT 
SHUTTER 


This process is not in the experimental stage, Basic patents cover the principle of two 
but is a thoroughly practical one, by which _ Separate mechanisms—one for slow and 
any one can make pictures in natural colors il for —_ —. = ositive action under 
with his own camera. Developing is extreme- 
: ly simple, and the plates can be finished in Ilex Shutters, built like and with the same 
twenty minutes. care as a high-grade watch, are so perfect 
that they seldom if ever need adjustment 
or repair after being fitted to camera. 


Send for Booklet 


Use an Ilex and avoid shutter-trouble. 
Write today for our free catalog. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Announcing 


THE GREATEST AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMBINATIONS OF THE PRESENT DAY 


ILEX-ACME LENSES & SHUTTERS 


Dealers, manufacturers, amateur and professional photographers have long been 
waiting for this ILEX-ACME Combination an t, and we are pleased to state, 
that owing to the unceasing efforts of our own optical plant we are now ready to fill 
your needs for any size of the following types of Photographic Lenses: 


Ilex-Acme Portrait F'/3.8 


Our newly developed portrait-lens built upon “The Petzval 
Portrait Formula” will meet with instant approval owing to its 
unique quality of producing roundness of figure and warmth of 
tone. When fitted to a barrel or new ILEX STUDIO SHUTTER 
consisting of eight speeds, makes an ideal studio-outfit. 


Tlex-Acme Portrait F/5 


A modified form of the Petzval type. Although lacking the 
speed of the F'/3.8, nevertheless, it gives pleasing results of large 
héadwork or where speed is not essential. The finish of the 
barrel or studio-shutter is rich in appearance. 


Acme-Anastigmat Series “C” F'/6.3 


Our series “C’’ F/6.38 Anastigmat Lenses have won high favor 
among amateur and professional photographers, on account of 
their excellent qualities of black, snappy definition, even illu- 
mination, and flatness of field. When fitted to the Ilex Shutters 
they make an ideal, unequalled and inexpensive outfit for hand- 
cameras or large commercial equipments. Suitable for architec- 
tural, land cial photography copying and enlarging, 
and home-portraiture under favorable light-conditions. 


Acme-Anastigmat Series «D” F/7.5 


Similar to our series “C’’ F/6.3 type. The only difference is in 
the lower speed and price. Can be used for the same purposes 
as the series “C’’ F/6.3. No hand-camera complete without an 
“TLEX-ACME COMBINATION” consisting of an Acme F/6.3 or 
F/7.5, and an Ilex Shutter which is operated by a chain of gears 
that retard and control the speeds. NO PUMP! NO TROUBLE! 


Acme Rapid Symmetrical F'/8 

Although lacking fine corrections of the Anastigmatic Lenses, 
they represent an inexpensive type, rendering excellent results 
where rapidity and critical definition are not required. Designed 
for landscapes, general view-work, groups and portraits, copying 
and enlarging with a slight stopping down. It is triple 
convertible in construction, giving three lenses in one. Each 
element can be used separately. 


Important 
Watch for future announcement of the following new types: 
Acme Anastigmat Series “A” F/4.5 
Acme. Convertible Anastigmat F/6. 3. Positively convertible. 


Acme Wide-Angle Series “E” and ‘ 
Acme Soft-Focus Series “G” 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of PuHoto-Era Macazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 


of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. : 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography 1921 (cloth)...... er 2.50 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescaboura............. 3.50 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 
Handbook of Photomicrography.............. meee: H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made... . 4.00 
How to Make Good Pictures........................ Eastman Kodak 40 
How to Use the Air-Brush........................... Samuel W. Frazer. <ecss. Se 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ De re 3.50 
Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)... ... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 
Cuties tor Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.50 
Photo-Engraving Primer ............................ Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 
Photograms of the Year 1920....................... F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.50 
Photography and Fine Art......................... Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. . 1.00 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . .Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 
George Lindsay Johnson..... 3.00 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. zion 4.00 
Photography of To-Day..................-.-..000e H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.60 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 
3.00 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
Practical Photo-Micrography........................ 5.00 
Professional Photography (two volumes)............. 1.75 
Saturday with My Camera.........__................ S. C. Johnson. . 2.00 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, ‘B. ‘S., 'D.D.S... 2.00 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... 3.50 
The Commercial Photographer...................... 4.00 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... 5.00 
Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. 1.00 
Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby.. . 1.60 
William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D.. 6.00 
ART-BOOKS 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S............ $2.00 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. 5.00 
4.00 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley... ........+.- 2.50 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley... .......000- 4.00 


Add 1sc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New a U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additi 


Dec. 1920 
Jan. 1921 
June 1920 
Aug. 1920 
Dec. 1917 
June 1914 
Jan. 1919 


uly 1913 
ar. 1912 
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Aug. 1910 
Aug. 1918 
Nov. 1920 
Mar. 1921 
Apr. 1919 
Nov. 1920 
Dec. 1913 
Sept. 1914 
= Apr. 1920 
Dec. 1912 
Aug. 1920 
May 1919 
Nov. 1914 
Feb. 1920 
= Nov. 1920 
Oct. 1920 
July 1917 
ov. 1919 
= Oct. 1920 
Nov. 1920 
Feb. 1920 
Apr. 1921 
Dec. 1918 
Feb. 1912 
Aug. 1910 
Apr. 1913 
Oct. 1917 


For Pictures 


244x444 


The 1A GRAFLEX 


THE CAMERA OF EFFICIENCY 


THE REFLECTING MIRROR shows the subject before you right side 
up and in the same size as the finished print. 


DIRECT FOCUSING. The image on the ground glass is correctly focused 
by a turn of the focusing button and is controlled to the moment of exposure. 


THE FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER operates close to the face of the film 
and passes more light in a given time than any other style of shutter. 
Adjusted for time exposures and automatic exposures from 1/10 to 1/1000 
of a second. 


F. 4.55 KODAK ANASTIGMAT LENS. 5% inches focus has remarkable 
definition and ample reserve power for unusual pictures under difficult 
light conditions. 


ROLL FILM CONVENIENCE takes Kodak Roll Film—6 or 12 exposures. 
COMPACTNESS. The hood telescopes and the bellows folds. 
And it’s Autographic. 
New Graflex catalogue free at your Dealer's or ty mail 
Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department ROcHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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The 
POCKET 
PREMO 


for Pictures 


2%4x 3% 


HE Pocket Premo is a real pocket camera sturdily 
built for practical, every day picture-making and in- 
stantly ready for-action. 


Simply press a spring and pull down the front, the lens 
automatically locks at correct focus ready for picture taking. 


The Pocket Premo loads in daylight with a Premo Film Pack 
of twelve exposures—the simplest and quickest method of 
loading that hand photography knows. 


Has Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter and meniscus achromatic 
lens, is covered with real leather, all metal parts heavily 
nickeled. 


It looks well, it wears well—and, most important of all, it 
makes sharp, clear pictures. j 


Premo catalogue free at your dealer's or by mail | 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Kopak Cotor FILters for out-door 
photography darken the rendering of 
blue and lighten the rendering of 
yellow so that the relative brightness 
of these two colors in the picture is 
approximately as the eye saw them. 


PRICES 


75¢. to $1.50 


according to size 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


At your dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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CASH PRIZES 


TOTAL 


$500.00 


Ask your dealer for circular 
describing this photographic 
contest or write us. 


Contest Closes November rst 


The terms of this com- 
petition are the same as 
those for the competition 
announced last month, 
except that this time the 
pictures must have been 
made prior to August 


15,1921. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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You can lose your prints in bureau drawers, pigeon 


holes, envelopes, shelves, or you can keep them in 


The Rhodes Album 


Tuis album has been selected by a group of 
Kodak experts as the one, price considered, best 
adapted to satisfy the average wants of most 


amateurs. 


It is loose-leaf and is furnished with fifty black 
leaves to which others may be added as required. 
A choice of two covers is offered—genuine black 
grained leather or embossed black book cloth. 


THE PRICE 
CLOTH BINDING 
Size, 5x 8 inches. ..... $1.00 
LEATHER BINDING 
Sime, inches... .... $2.25 
Sise, 7X11 inches ...... $3.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Equip your old Kodak with 
a Kodak Anastigmat lens /(.7.7 


on an exchange basts 


MANY amateurs have expressed a wish to better their equip- 
ment by the substitution of the Kodak Anastigmat lens /-7.7 
for the lens originally fitted to the Kodak. 

But quality can’t be rushed. It has taken us eight years to 
reach a position at the Kodak Lens Plant where we could 
offer the Kodak Anastigmat lens /.7.7 other than as an inte- 
gral part of a new instrument. 

Now, however, on any Kodak or Premo equipped with the 
_ Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter we are prepared to exchange the 
Kodak Anastigmat lens f.7.7 for the original lens. Take 
your camera to your dealer who will send the instrument on 
to Rochester where the actual work must be done. Your old 
single or double lens remains at the Kodak City—your new 
lens, the sharp-cutting, high quality Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7 
goes back properly fitted to your camera—ready for better 
pictures. 

THE cost for this exchange is $12.00 for Kodaks or Premos now 
equipped with single. lens and Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter; $10.00 


for Kodaks and Premos now equipped with R. R. Lens, Kodak Ball 
Bearing Shutter. 

Cameras fitted with T. B. I. shutters will be fitted with the Kodak 
Anastigmat Lens f.7.7 at an additional charge of $6.00—the extra 
cost being due to the fact that a Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter must 
replace the T. B. I. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL CYKO 


An Announcement to the Portrait Photographers 
of the United States and Canada 


@ PROFESSIONAL CYKO is now ready for the 
Holiday trade and your dealer is prepared to fill 
your orders promptly. 

q It is coated on the highest quality French raw 
stock of pre-war texture and quality. The emul- | 
sion is long scale, soft, yet with a pleasing pearly 
highlight quality, plastic — easily responding to 
manipulation for tone and color variations, of 
wide latitude, capable of registering as nearly 
perfectly as possible the gradation of your nega- 
tives. In faét, it is Cyko of pre-war quality in 
every way, superb for warm black-and-white 


prints or sepias of any desired tone. 

Q It is supplied in the standard Cyko surfaces, 
Plat, Buff, Semi-matte, Studio and Glossy. 

@ Sample will be sent on direct request specify- 
ing surface desired. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Develop Your F — 
in Daylight 
“me REXO 
Developing- Kit 


(Sweetland Patent) 


Here is a marvelous invention which 
enables you to develop any 6-exposure 
roll 34 x 53 or smaller in daylight. It requires 
but 3 to 4 minutes for developing. Quick and 
efficient. Results of amazing excellence. \fie 

It is the ideal outfit for traveler or tourist. 
He can develop his films at the place his pictures 
were made and insure himself against failure 
before he leaves the place. 

NO DARKROOM—EXCELLENT RESULTS 
No darkroom necessary—daylight all the way—developing, fixing and washing. So certain are the 
results that it can be relied upon for most exacting scientific and military work. 

CARRY IT IN YOUR POCKET. Fits the pocket. Measures but 1} x 4} x 6} inches, and 
weighs but a pound. So simple that any boy or girl can use it successfully. 

Outfit consists of leatherette case, developing-tube, three clips, an accurate 


and plete instr for use. PRICE, complete, only $5.00 
Ask your dealer— Circular on Request 
BURKE & JAMES, Inc., Chicago—New York 


PERFECTION IN FILM-PACKS 


The New “AGFA” Film-Paek 


ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
EXTREME SPEED TRUE FOCAL PLANE 
ORTHOCHROMATIC and NON-HALATION 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
120-122 West Street - New York 


HIRSCH & KAYE 


239 GRANT AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
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